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Consult **Contents’’ for parts of the publication that will meet your specific needs. 
This survey contains useful information for farmers or ranchers, foresters or 
7 « agronomists; for planners, community decision makers, engineers, developers, 
builders, or homebuyers; for conservationists, recreationists, teachers, or 


students; to specialists in wildlife management, waste disposal, or pollution control. 


This soil survey is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a 
joint effort of the United States Department of Agriculture and other federal 
agencies, state agencies including the Agricultural Experiment Stations, and 
local agencies. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the federal 
part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In line with Department of 
Agriculture policies, benefits of this program are available to all, regardless of 
race, color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, or age. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in 1981. Soil names and 
descriptions were approved in 1982. Unless otherwise indicated, statements in 
this publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1982. This soil survey 
was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service and the North 
Carolina Department of Natural Resources and Community Development, North 
Carolina Agricultural Research Service, North Carolina Agricultural Extension 
Service, Chowan County Board of Commissioners, and Perquimans County 
Board of Commissioners. It is part of the technical assistance furnished to the 
Chowan and Perquimans Counties Soil and Water Conservation Districts. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission. Enlargement of 
these maps, however, could cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping. 
If enlarged, maps do not show the small areas of contrasting soils that could 
have been shown at a larger scale. 

The first soil survey of Chowan County was published in 1906, and the first 
soil survey of Perquimans County was published in 1905. This survey combines 
the two survey areas, updates the first soil surveys, and provides additional 
information. 


Cover: Munden loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is an excellent soil for peanuts. 
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Foreword 


This soil survey contains information that can be used in land-planning 
programs in Chowan and Perquimans Counties. It contains predictions of soil 
behavior for selected land uses. The survey also highlights limitations and 
hazards inherent in the soil, improvements needed to overcome the limitations, 
and the impact of selected land uses on the environment. 

This soil survey is designed for many different users. Farmers, foresters, 
and agronomists can use it to evaluate the potential of the soil and the 
management needed for maximum food and fiber production. Planners, 
community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use 
the survey to plan land use, select sites for construction, and identify special 
practices needed to insure proper performance. Conservationists, teachers, 
students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife management, waste disposal, 
and pollution control can use the survey to help them understand, protect, and 
enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur within short distances. Some 
soils are seasonally wet or subject to flooding. Some are too unstable to be 
used as a foundation for buildings or roads. Clayey or wet soils are poorly 
suited to use as septic tank absorption fields. A high water table makes a soil 
poorly suited to basements or underground installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map. The 
location of each soil is shown on the detailed soil maps. Each soil in the survey 
area is described. Information on specific uses is given for each soil. Help in 
using this publication and additional information are available at the local office 
of the Soil Conservation Service or the North Carolina Agricultural Extension 
Service. 


Aah 


Coy A. Garrett 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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Chowan and Perquimans Counties are in the Coastal 
Plain in the northeastern part of North Carolina. The 
1971 U. S. Census reported a population of 10,764 for 
Chowan County and 8,351 for Perquimans County. 
Approximately 45 percent of the population of Chowan 
County is considered rural, and all of Perquimans County 
is considered rural. The counties have a total land area 
of 282,240 acres. 

The counties are bounded on the west by the Chowan 
River and on the southwest and south by the Albemarle 
Sound. Elevation ranges from sea level to approximately 
50 feet above sea level in the Snow Hill area of Chowan 
County. 


General Nature of the Survey Area 


This section gives general information concerning the 
county. It discusses settlement, water supply, and 
climate. 


Settlement—Chowan County 


Robert Ranson, Jr., soil scientist, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


Explorers began entering the land along the Albemarle 
Sound and the Chowan River as early as 1586. The 
exact date and place of the first permanent settlement in 
what is now Chowan County is not known. However, 


there were families living around the mouth of the 
Chowan River by 1663 (4). 

The land these early settlers occupied was inhabited 
chiefly by a tribe of Chowanoke Indians. There was a 
smaller, allied tribe known as the Weapmeocs. The 
Weapmeccs had eight villages along the Albemarle 
Sound and its tributaries. The site of one of these 
villages, called Mascomeng, is believed to have been 
what is now Edenton. The Indians lived off the land by 
gathering food, fishing, hunting, and raising a few crops, 
such as corn, potatoes, melons, and tobacco. 

In 1663, King Charles granted authority over an 
immense region south of Virginia to eight proprietors. 
The proprietors asked the governor of Virginia to appoint 
a governor to the new land being settled along the 
Albemarle Sound. This was the beginning of the province 
of Carolina. 

By 1700 several large farms had been started 
between Edenton Bay and Sandy Point. Supplies for the 
settlers arrived on small ships from northern colonies 
and the West Indies. The settlers traded barrel staves, 
tar and pitch, tobacco, pork, and animal hides for salt, 
rum, and various tools. 

The Town of Edenton was first known as “Ye Towne 
on Queen Anne’s Creek.”’ Edenton, named in honor of 
Governor Charles Eden, was incorporated in 1722. No 
other major towns were in the Chowan County area at 
that time. Chowan was the name of one of the original 


precincts of Albemarle County in the province of 
Carolina. 

Edenton became an important trading center as well 
as the seat of government for North Carolina. Edenton 
continued to be an important trade center until the 
opening of the Dismal Swamp Canal, which diverted 
commerce to Norfolk. 

A big change in commerce for Chowan County came 
with the completion of a railroad from the north in 1881 
and another across the Albemarle Sound to Mackey’s 
Ferry in 1910. The railroads brought the big timber 
industry to Chowan County as well as a faster, more 
economical means of transportation of goods and 
peopie. The railroads joined the Albemarle area to the 
rest of North Carolina to the south and Virginia to the 
north. 

Even with the railroads, Chowan County remained an 
agrarian society. Many people were employed by lumber 
and cotton mills, but most of the people earned their 
living by farming or through trade of farm products. 

Fishing was an important industry that grew rapidly in 
the 1800’s. The catch was chiefly herring. During the late 
1800's through the mid 1900’s, herring was a staple in 
the diet of most Chowan County residents. 

The principal crops in Chowan County in the 18th and 
19th centuries were corn, cotton, oats, sweet potatoes, 
wheat, peas, tobacco, and Irish potatoes. Cotton 
became the major money crop following the Civil War 


(3). 


Settlement—Perquimans County 


Raymond A. Winslow, Jr., president, Perquimans County Historical 
Society, and secretary-archivist, Perquimans County Restoration 
Association, helped prepare this section. 


As in Chowan County, settlers began arriving during 
the middle of the 1600's in what is now Perquimans 
County. Most of the land in this region was then 
occupied by the Yeopim Indians. 

Most of Perquimans County’s earliest settlements 
were on the Albemarle Sound, Perquimans River, Little 
River, and Yeopim River. Most of the settlers were from 
Virginia, but the New England merchants enticed some 
people to settle in the area and establish tobacco farms. 
A few of the first settlers moved to the area to avoid 
religious persecution, but the greatest lure was the land. 
Each man, woman, child, and servant who entered the 
province of Carolina was entitled to 50 acres of land. 
This was known as a ‘‘Head Right,” which went to the 
person who paid for or was responsible for an 
individual’s entrance into the province. 

Perquimans, an Indian word reputed to mean land of 
beautiful women, was the name of one of the original 
precincts of Albemarle County. The precinct included the 
northern part of Tyrrell County and the eastern part of 
Gates County. 
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Hertford, named in honor of the Earl of Hertford, is the 
largest town in Perquimans County and is the county 
seat. Between 1726 and 1730 the first Perquimans 
County courthouse was constructed on Phelps Point in 
Hertford. Following the surveying and incorporation of 
Hertford in 1758, other buildings were constructed near 
the courthouse. The first lots were sold by lottery in 
1759. Hertford was never a major trading center, but it 
handled much of the local trade. 

Industrial growth following the completion of the first 
railroad was limited mainly to the lumber industry. 

Between 1815 and 1840, many people, primarly 
Quakers, abolitionists, and others who did not own 
slaves, left the county. Many went to Indiana and a few 
to Ohio and lowa. In a few cases, entire communities of 
Quakers left in an organized group. Slave owners also 
left to settle in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Texas, 
and Arkansas. Throughout its history, Perquimans 
County has had only a small fluctuation in population. 

Throughout the history of Perquimans County, 
agriculture has provided the livelihood for most county 
residents. The chief crop of the area has been corn. 
More recently, soybeans have become nearly as 
important and are now rotated with corn and winter 
wheat on most farms. 


Water Supply 


Ground water is the only source of water being used in 
Chowan and Perquimans Counties. Both Chowan and 
Perquimans Counties have county wide public water 
systems. 

The counties are underlain by sedimentary deposits, 
which range from 1,500 to 3,000 feet in thickness. 
However, only the uppermost beds contain freshwater. 
The depth to saltwater ranges from 400 feet in the 
northwestern corner of Chowan County to 100 feet in 
the vicinity of the sound and estuaries. 

The freshwater part of the upper sandy aquifer 
consists of sands, clays, and shells. Where the depth to 
saltwater is greater, the aquifer can yield several 
hundred gallons per minute of freshwater. In the 
immediate vicinity of the Albemarle Sound, yields are 
less than 50 gallons per minute. The fresh ground water 
in the counties tends to be hard and to contain 
excessive iron. 

Chowan County is drained by several drainage 
systems. Warwick Creek, Dillard Creek, and Rocky Hock 
Creek flow westward to the Chowan River. Pollock 
Swamp flows southward to Pembroke Creek and into the 
Albemarle Sound. Burnt Mill Creek and Middleton Creek 
flow into the Yeopim River, and Queen Anne’s Creek 
flows into the Albemarle Sound. 

In Perquimans County, the Perquimans River bisects 
the county from north to south and flows into the 
Albemarle Sound. Little River, Yeopim River, Sulton 
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Creek, and Mill Creek also flow into the Albemarle 
Sound (77). 


Climate 


Prepared by the National Climatic Center, Asheville, North Carolina. 


Chowan and Perquimans Counties are hot and humid 
in summer, but the coast is frequently cooled by sea 
breezes. Winter is cool and has occasional brief cold 
spells. Rains occur throughout the year and are fairly 
heavy. Snowfall is rare. Annual precipitation is adequate 
for all crops. 

Tables 1 and 2 give data on temperature and 
precipitation for the survey area in the period 1951 to 
1978. Tables 3 and 4 show probable dates of the first 
freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. Tables 5 and 
6 provide data on length of the growing season. The 
climate information for Chowan County is based on data 
recorded at Edenton. The climate information for 
Perquimans County is based on data recorded at 
Elizabeth City, which is in adjacent Pasquotank County. 
This data is considered to be representative of the 
climatic conditions in Perquimans County. 

In winter the average temperatures in Edenton and 
Elizabeth City are 44 and 43 degrees F, respectively, 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 34 
degrees at Edenton and 33 degrees at Elizabeth City. 
The lowest temperature on record, which occurred at 
Elizabeth City on January 17, 1977, is 6 degrees. In 
summer the average temperature is 77 degrees at 
Edenton and Elizabeth City, and the average daily 
maximum temperature is 86 degrees. The highest 
recorded temperature, which occurred at Elizabeth City 
on July 22, 1952, is 104 degrees. 

Growing degree days are shown in tables 1 and 2. 
They are equivalent to “heat units.” During the month, 
growing degree days accumulate by the amount that the 
average temperature each day exceeds a base 
temperature (50 degrees F). The normal monthly 
accumulation is used to schedule single or successive 
plantings of a crop between the last freeze in spring and 
the first freeze in fall. 

The total annual precipitation is 48 inches. Of this, 26 
inches, or 55 percent, usually falls in April through 
September. The growing season for most crops falls 
within this period. In 2 years out of 10, the rainfall in April 
through September is less than 2.38 inches. The 
heaviest 1-day rainfall during the period of record was 
6.62 inches at Edenton on July 28, 1965. Thunderstorms 
occur on about 40 days each year, and most occur in 
summer. 

The average seasonal snowfall is 4 to 5 inches. The 
greatest snow depth at any one time during the period of 
record was 22 inches at Edenton and 26 inches at 
Elizabeth City. On an average of 1 day, at least 1 inch of 
snow is on the ground. The number of such days varies 
greatly from year to year. 


The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
60 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average 
at dawn is about 85 percent. The sun shines 65 percent 
of the time possible in summer and 60 percent in winter. 
The prevailing wind is from the southwest. Average 
windspeed is highest, 12 miles per hour, in spring. 

Every few years a hurricane crosses the area. 


How This Survey Was Made 


This survey was made to provide information about the 
soils in the survey area. The information includes a 
description of the soils and their location and a 
discussion of the suitability, limitations, and management 
of the soils for specified uses. Soil scientists observed 
the steepness, length, and shape of slopes; the size of 
streams and the general pattern of drainage; the kinds of 
crops and native plants growing on the soils; and many 
factors about the soils. They dug many holes to study 
the soil profile, which is the sequence of natural layers, 
or horizons, in a soil. The profile extends from the 
surface down into the unconsolidated material from 
which the soil formed. The unconsolidated material is 
devoid of roots and other living organisms and has not 
been changed by other biological activity. 

The soils in the survey area occur in an orderly pattern 
that is related to the geology, the landforms, relief, 
climate, and the natural vegetation of the area. Each 
kind of soil is associated with a particular kind of 
landscape or with a segment of the landscape. By 
observing the soils in the survey area and relating their 
position to specific segments of the landscape, a soil 
scientist develops a concept, or model, of how the soils 
were formed. Thus, during mapping, this model enables 
the soil scientist to predict with considerable accuracy 
the kind of soil at a specific location on the landscape. 

Commonly, individual soils on the landscape merge 
into one another as their characteristics gradually 
change. To construct an accurate soil map, however, soil 
scientists must determine the boundaries between the 
soils. They can observe only a limited number of soil 
profiles. Nevertheless, these observations, supplemented 
by an understanding of the soil-landscape relationship, 
are sufficient to verify predictions of the kinds of soil in 
an area and to determine the boundaries. 

Soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the soil 
profiles that they studied. They noted soit color, texture, 
size and shape af soil aggregates, kind and amount of 
rock fragments, distribution of plant roots, acidity, and 
other features that enable them to identify soils. After 
describing the soils in the survey area and determining 
their properties, the soil scientist assigned the soils to 
taxonomic classes (units). Taxonomic classes are 
concepts. Each taxonomic class has a set of soil 
characteristics with precisely defined limits. The classes 
are used as a basis for comparison to classify soils 


systematically. The system of taxonomic classification 
used in the United States is based mainly on the kind 
and character of soil properties and the arrangement of 
horizons within the profile. After the soil scientists 
classified and named the soils in the survey area, they 
compared the individual soils with similar soils in the 
same taxonomic class in other areas so that they could 
confirm data and assemble additional data based on 
experience and research. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of some of 
the soils in the area are generally collected for laboratory 
analyses and for engineering tests. Soil scientists 
interpreted the data from these analyses and tests as 
well as the field-observed characteristics and the soil 
properties in terms of expected behavior of the soils 
under different uses. Interpretations for all of the soils 
were field tested through observation of the soils in 
different uses under different levels of management. 
Some interpretations are modified to fit local conditions, 
and new interpretations sometimes are developed to 
meet local needs. Data were assembled from other 
sources, such as research information, production 
records, and field experience of specialists. For example, 
data on crop yields under defined levels of management 
were assembled from farm records and from field or plot 
experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

Predictions about soil behavior are based not only on 
soil properties but also on such variables as climate and 
biological activity. Soil conditions are predictable over 
long periods of time, but they are not predictable from 
year to year. For example, soil scientists can state with a 
fairly high degree of probability that a given soil will have 
a high water table within certain depths in most years, 
but they cannot assure that a high water table will 
always be at a specific level in the soil on a specific 
date. 

After soil scientists located and identified the 
significant natural bodies of soil in the survey area, they 
drew the boundaries of these bodies on aerial 
photographs and identified each as a specific map unit. 
Aerial photographs show trees, buildings, fields, roads, 
and rivers, all of which help in locating boundaries 
accurately. 

Perquimans County joins Pasquotank County. In the 
soil surveys of these two counties, the soil names and 
boundaries match with only a few exceptions. The minor 
differences are the result of minor inclusions or changes 
in the concept of a series as a result of refinements in 
soil classification. 


Map Unit Composition 


A map unit delineation on a soil map represents an 
area dominated by one major kind of soil or an area 
dominated by several kinds of soil. A map unit is 
identified and named according to the taxonomic 
classification of the dominant soil or soils. Within a 
taxonomic class there are precisely defined limits for the 
properties of the sails. On the landscape, however, the 
soils are natural objects. In common with other natural 
objects, they have a characteristic variability in their 
properties. Thus, the range of some observed properties 
may extend beyond the limits defined for a taxonomic 
class. Areas of soils of a single taxonomic class rarely, if 
ever, can be mapped without including areas of soils of 
other taxonomic classes. Consequently, every map unit 
is made up of the soil or soils for which it is named and 
some soils that belong to other taxonomic classes. In 
the detailed soil map units, these latter soils are called 
inclusions or included soils. In the general soil map units, 
they are called soils of minor extent. 

Most inclusions have properties and behavioral 
patterns similar to those of the dominant soil or soils in 
the map unit, and thus they do not affect use and 
management. These are called noncontrasting (similar) 
inclusions. They may or may not be mentioned in the 
map unit descriptions. Other inclusions, however, have 
properties and behavior divergent enough to affect use 
or require different management. These are contrasting 
(dissimilar) inclusions. They generally occupy small areas 
and cannot be shown separately on the soil maps 
because of the scale used in mapping. The inclusions of 
contrasting soils are mentioned in the map unit 
descriptions. A few inclusions may not have been 
observed, and consequently are not mentioned in the 
descriptions, especially where the soil pattern was so 
complex that it was impractical to make enough 
observations to identify all of the kinds of soils on the 
landscape. 

The presence of inclusions in a map unit in no way 
diminishes the usefulness or accuracy of the soil data. 
The objective of soil mapping is not to delineate pure 
taxonomic classes of soils but rather to separate the 
landscape into segments that have similar use and 
management requirements. The delineation of such 
landscape segments on the map provides sufficient 
information for the development of resource plans, but 
onsite investigation is needed to plan for intensive uses 
in small areas. 


General Soil Map Units 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows broad areas that have a distinctive pattern of 
soils, relief, and drainage. Each map unit on the general 
soil map is a unique natural landscape. Typically, a map 
unit consists of one or more major soils and some minor 
soils. It is named for the major soils. The soils making up 
one unit can occur in other units but in a different 
pattern. 

The general soil map can be used to compare the 
suitability of large areas for general land uses. Areas of 
suitable soils can be identified on the map. Likewise, 
areas where the soils are not suitable can be identified. 

Because of its small scale, the map is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for 
selecting a site for a road or a building or other structure. 
The soils in any one map unit differ from place to place 
in slope, depth, drainage, and other characteristics that 
affect management. 


1. Roanoke-Tomotley-Perquimans 


Nearly level, poorly drained soils that have a loamy 
surface layer and a loamy or clayey subsoil 

The soils in this map unit are on broad flats and in 
depressions. This map unit makes up 37 percent of the 
survey area. It is 61 percent Roanoke soils, 21 percent 
Tomotley soils, 11 percent Perquimans soils, and 7 
percent soils of minor extent. The soils of minor extent 
are the Portsmouth, Cape Fear, and Nimmo soils. 

The surface layer of the Roanoke soils is grayish 
brown silt loam. The subsurface layer is light brownish 
gray silt loam. The subsoil is gray silty clay loam in the 
upper and lower parts and gray silty clay in the middle 
part. The underlying material is light brownish gray silt 
loam in the upper part and fine sandy loam in the lower 
part. 

The surface layer of the Tomotley soils is dark grayish 
brown fine sandy loam. The subsoil is light gray fine 
sandy loam in the upper part and tight brownish gray 
sandy clay loam in the lower part. The underlying 
material is mottled light brownish gray, gray, and 
yellowish brown sandy loam in the upper part and 
moitled yellowish brown, gray, and strong brown loamy 
sand in the lower part. 

The surface layer of the Perquimans soils is grayish 
brown silt loam. The subsurface layer is light gray silt 
loam. The subsoil is gray silty clay loam in the upper 
part, grayish brown clay loam and gray silty clay loam in 


the middle part, and light brownish gray silt loam in the 
lower part. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly as cropland 
and, to a lesser extent, as woodland or pasture. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to use as 
cropland. They are poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses. Wetness is the main limitation. 


2. Conetoe-Wando-Seabrook 


Nearly level and gently sloping, well drained, excessively 
drained, and moderately well drained soils that have a 
sandy surface layer and a loamy or sandy subsoil 

The soils in this map unit are on ridges and flats along 
small streams that flow into the Albemarle Sound and 
Chowan River. This map unit makes up 7 percent of the 
survey area. It is 30 percent Conetoe soils, 29 percent 
Wando soils, 20 percent Seabrook soils, and 21 percent 
soils of minor extent. The soils of minor extent are the 
Munden, Dragston, and Bojac soils. 

The Conetoe soils are well drained. The surface layer 
is brown loamy sand. The subsurface layer is brownish 
yellow loamy fine sand. The subsoil is brownish yellow 
sandy loam in the upper part, strong brown sandy loam 
in the middle part, and brownish yellow loamy sand in 
the lower part. The underlying material is brownish 
yellow sand. 

The Wando soils are excessively drained. The surface 
layer is dark grayish brown fine sand. The underlying 
material is fine sand that is yellowish brown in the upper 
part, brownish yellow in the middle part, and yellow in 
the lower part. 

The Seabrook soils are moderately well drained. The 
surface layer is grayish brown fine sand. The underlying 
material is fine sand or sand that is very pale brown in 
the upper part and light gray in the lower part. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly as cropland 
and, to a lesser extent, as pasture or woodland. 

The soils in this map unit are suited or well suited to 
use for crops and as woodland. They range from well 
Suited to poorly suited to most urban uses. Wetness, 
leaching of plant nutrients, soil blowing, and 
droughtiness are the main limitations. 


3. Tomahawk-Echaw-Vaihalla 


Nearly level and gently sloping, moderately well drained, 
somewhat poorly drained, and well drained soils that 


have a sandy surface layer and a loamy or sandy subsoil 


The soils in this map unit are on smooth to slightly 
rounded ridges along the Suffolk Scarp (fig. 1). This map 
unit makes up 6 percent of the survey area. It is 33 
percent Tomahawk soils, 25 percent Echaw soils, 18 
percent Valhalla soils, and 24 percent soils of minor 
extent. The soils of minor extent are the Cainhoy and 
Icaria soils. 

The nearly level Tomahawk soils are moderately well 
drained and somewhat poorly drained. The surface layer 
is very dark grayish brown loamy fine sand. The 
subsurface layer is very pale brown loamy fine sand. The 
subsoil is brownish yellow fine sandy loam. Below that is 
fine sand that is light gray in the upper part, brown in the 
middle part, and black in the lower part. The underlying 
material is gray fine sand. 

The nearly level Echaw soils are moderately well 
drained. The surface layer is dark gray fine sand. Below 
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that is fine sand that is yellowish brown in the upper 
part, very pale brown in the middle part, and light gray in 
the lower part. The underlying material is dark grayish 
brown fine sand. 

The nearly level and gently sloping Valhalla soils are 
well drained. The surface layer is brown fine sand. The 
subsurface layer is yellow fine sand. The subsoil is 
strong brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
yellowish brown loamy fine sand in the lower part. Below 
that is fine sand that is yellow and pale brown in the 
upper part, very dark grayish brown and light gray in the 
middie part, and black in the lower part. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly as cropland 
and, to a lesser extent, as pasture or woodland. 

The soils are well suited or suited to use for crops and 
to use as woodland. Valhalla soils are suited to most 
urban uses and Tomahawk and Echaw soils range from 
suited to poorly suited. Wetness, leaching of plant 
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Figure 1.—The Suffolk Scarp is the remnant of an ancient coastline formation. The highest part of the formation is a broad sandy ridge 


immediately west of the scarp. 
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nutrients, the hazard of soil blowing, and droughtiness 
are the main limitations. 


4. Dogue-Augusta-State 


Nearly level and gently sloping, moderately well drained, 
somewhat poorly drained, and well drained soils that 
have a sandy or loamy surface layer and a loamy or 
clayey subsoil 

The soils in this map unit are on smooth ridges along 
smail streams that flow into the Albemarle Sound, 
Chowan River, and Perquimans River and are in shallow 
depressions. This map unit makes up 11 percent of the 
survey area. \t is 38 percent Dogue soils, 23 percent 
Augusta soils, 22 percent State soils, and 17 percent 
soils of minor extent. The soils of minor extent are the 
Altavista, Wahee, Munden, Yeopim, Tomotley, and 
Dragston soils. 

The Dogue soils are moderately well drained. The 
surface layer is brown fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 
brownish yellow sandy clay loam and clay in the upper 
part; yellowish brown and mottled yellowish brown, 
yellowish red, and gray clay in the middle part; and 
yellowish brown sandy clay loam in the lower part. The 
underlying material is yellowish brown sandy loam. 

The Augusta soils are somewhat poorly drained. The 
surface layer is grayish brown fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil is pale brown fine sandy loam in the upper part, 
light brownish gray sandy clay loam in the middle part, 
and light gray sandy loam in the lower part. The 
underlying material is yellowish brown sandy loam. 

The State soils are well drained. The surface {ayer is 
dark grayish brown loamy fine sand. The subsurface 
later is pale brown loamy fine sand. The subsoil is strong 
brown sandy clay loam in the upper part and yellowish 
brown fine sandy loam in the lower part. The underlying 
material is brownish yellow sand. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly as cropland 
and, to a lesser extent, as pasture or woodland. 

The soils are well suited to use for crops and as 
woodland. They range from well suited to poorly suited 
for most urban uses. Wetness is the main limitation. 


5. Portsmouth-Arapahoe-Cape Fear 


Nearly level, very poorly drained soils that have a loamy 
surface layer and a loamy or clayey subsoil 

The soils in this map unit are on broad flats and in 
depressions. This map unit makes up 23 percent of the 
survey area. It is 41 percent Portsmouth soils, 23 
percent Arapahoe soils, 11 percent Cape Fear soils, and 
25 percent soils of minor extent. The soils of minor 
extent are the Icaria, Tomotley, Roanoke, and Nimmo 
soils. 

The surface layer of the Portsmouth soils is black 
loam. The subsurface layer is gray sandy loam. The 
subsoil is gray sandy clay loam. The underlying material 
is light brownish gray sand. 


The surface layer of the Arapahoe soil is fine sandy 
loam that is black in the upper part and very dark grayish 
brown in the lower part. The subsoil is light brownish 
gray fine sandy loam. The underlying material is light 
gray. It is fine sand in the upper part, loamy sand in the 
middie part, and sand in the lower part. 

The surface layer of the Cape Fear soil is black loam. 
The subsurface layer is light brownish gray loam. The 
subsoil is light brownish gray clay in the upper part; 
mottled gray, brownish yellow, and yellowish red sandy 
clay loam in the middle part; and light gray sandy loam in 
the fower part. The underlying material is gray loamy 
sand. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly as cropland 
or woodland. 

The soils in this map unit, if drained, are well suited to 
cropland. They are poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses. Wetness is the main limitation. 


6. Chapanoke-Yeopim 


Nearly level and gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained 
and moderately well drained soils that have a loamy 
surface layer and a loamy subsoil 


The soils in this map unit are on smooth ridges and 
flats along small streams that flow into the Albemarle 
Sound and Perquimans River. This map unit makes up 4 
percent of the survey area. It is 41 percent Chapanoke 
soils, 36 percent Yeopim soils, and 23 percent soils of 
minor extent. The soils of minor extent are the Altavista, 
Dogue, Wahee, Perquimans, and Augusta soils. 

The Chapanoke soils are somewhat poorly drained. 
The surface layer is grayish brown silt loam. The subsoil 
is olive yellow loam in the upper part, light gray silty clay 
loam in the middle part, and gray silt loam in the lower 
part. The underlying material is gray loamy fine sand in 
the upper part and brownish yellow fine sand in the 
lower part. 

The Yeopim soils are moderately well drained. The 
surface layer is grayish brown loam. The subsoil is 
yellowish brown loam in the upper part and yellowish 
brown clay loam in the lower part. The underlying 
material is loamy sand that is light gray in the upper part 
and yellowish brown in the lower part. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly as cropland 
and, to a lesser extent, as pasture or woodland. 

The soils are well suited to use for crops and as 
woodland. They are suited or poorly suited to most urban 
uses. Wetness is the main limitation. 


7. Chowan-Dorovan 


Nearly level, very poorly drained soils that are loamy and 
are underlain by muck and soils that are muck 
throughout 


The soils in this map unit are on the flood plains of the 
Albemarle Sound, Chowan River, Perquimans River, and 
of the small streams that flow into them. This map unit 


makes up 9 percent of the survey area. It is about 51 
percent Chowan soils and about 49 percent Dorovan 
soils. 

The Chowan soils are very poorly drained. The surface 
layer is dark grayish brown silt loam. Below that is gray 
silty clay loam in the upper part and dark grayish brown 
silt loam in the lower part. The underlying material is 
black muck. 

The Dorovan soils are very poorly drained. The 
surface layer is very dark brown muck. Below that is 
black muck. 

The soils in this map unit are used almost exclusively 
as woodland. 

The soils are poorly suited to use for crops, as 
woodland, and for most urban uses. Wetness, flooding, 
and low strength are the main limitations. 


8. Scuppernong 


Nearly level, very poorly drained soils thathave a 
surface layer of muck and mucky and loamy underlying 
material 


The soils in this map unit are in oval-shaped 
depressions and in the northern part of Perquimans 
County in the Dismal Swamp. This map unit makes up 3 
percent of the county. It is 89 percent Scuppernong soils 
and 11 percent soils of minor extent. The soils of minor 
extent in the map unit are Portsmouth, Arapahoe, and 
Cape Fear soils. 

The Scuppernong soils are very poorly drained. The 
surface layer is black muck. Below that is dark reddish 
brown muck. The underlying mineral soil is dark brown 
mucky loam in the upper part and mottled dark gray and 
greenish gray clay loam in the lower part. 

The soils in this map unit are rapidly being cleared and 
used for cropland. To a lesser extent, they are used as 
woodland and wildlife habitat. 

The soils, if drained, are suited or well suited to use 
for crops and as woodland. They are poorly suited to 
most urban uses. Wetness and low strength are the 
main limitations. 


Detailed Soil Map Units 


The map units on the detailed soil maps at the back of 
this survey represent the soils in the survey area. The 
map unit descriptions in this section, along with the soil 
maps, can be used to determine the suitability and 
potential of a soil for specific uses. They also can be 
used to plan the management needed for those uses. 
More information on each map unit, or soil, is given 
under ‘“‘Use and Management of the Soils.” 

Each map unit on the detailed soil maps represents an 
area on the landscape and consists of one or more soils 
for which the unit is named. 

A symbol identifying the soil precedes the map unit 
name in the soil descriptions. Each description includes 
general facts about the soil and gives the principal 
hazards and limitations to be considered in planning for 
specific uses. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up 
a soil series. Except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material, all the soils of 
a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or of the underlying material. They also can differ in 
slope, stoniness, salinity, wetness, degree of erosion, 
and other characteristics that affect their use. On the 
basis of such differences, a soil series is divided into so#/ 
phases. Most of the areas shown on the detailed soil 
maps are phases of soil series. The name of a soil 
phase commonly indicates a feature that affects use or 
management. For example, State fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, is one phase in the State series. 

Most map units include small scattered areas of soils 
other than those for which the map unit is named. Some 
of these included soils have properties that differ 
substantially from those of the major soil or soils. Such 
differences could significantly affect use and 
management of the soils in the map unit. The included 
soils are identified in each map unit description. Some 
small areas of strongly contrasting soils are identified by 
a special symbol on the soil maps. 

Table 7 gives the acreage and proportionate extent of 
each map unit. Other tables (see “Summary of Tables’’) 
give properties of the soils and the limitations, 
capabilities, and suitabilities for many uses. The Glossary 
defines many of the terms used in describing the soils. 


AaA—Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This moderately well drained soil is on smooth 
ridges along small streams and rivers that flow into the 
Albemarle Sound, Chowan River, and Perquimans River. 
Most of the acreage of this map unit is in cultivated 
crops. The rest is mainly in pasture or woodland. The 
mapped areas are irregular in shape and range from 5 to 
150 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer is pale 
brown fine sandy loam 4 inches thick. The subsoil is 40 
inches thick. It is light yellowish brown sandy clay loam 
in the upper part, brownish yellow sandy clay loam in the 
middle part, and brownish yellow sandy loam in the 
lower part. The underlying material to a depth of 72 
inches is brownish yellow sandy loam in the upper part 
and yellowish brown sandy clay loam in the lower part. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. This soil ranges from very strongly 
acid to medium acid throughout, except in areas where 
the surface layer has been limed. The seasonal high 
water table is at a depth of about 1.5 to 2.5 feet from 
late in winter to early in spring. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Augusta, Dogue, State, Munden, and Yeopim soils. 
Augusta soils are in smail depressions. Dogue and State 
soils are on narrow side slopes near small streams. 
Munden and Yeopim soils occur at random within the 
map unit. Munden soils contain less clay than the 
Altavista soil, and Yeopim soils have more silt in the 
subsoil. The included soils make up about 15 percent of 
the map unit. 

This Altavista soil is well suited to most local crops. 
Corn, peanuts, cotton, and soybeans are the dominant 
crops. Seasonal wetness is a limitation for some 
specialty crops, such as peanuts. Winter cover crops, 
minimum tillage, and crop residue management help to 
maintain tilth. No-till planting, field borders, and crop 
rotations that include close growing crops help to 
conserve soil and water. The soil is well suited to 
pasture forages. 

The dominant native trees are black tupelo, elm, 
yellow-poplar, sweetgum, hickory, red maple, American 
beech, willow oak, white oak, post oak, southern red 
oak, water oak, and loblolly pine. The understory is 
mainly dogwood, sweetbay, sourwood, American holly, 
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waxmyrtle, and sassafras. Wetness is the main limitation 
to woodland management. 

This soil is suited to recreational uses and to sites for 
dwellings without basements. !t is poorly suited to most 
other urban uses because of wetness. 

This Altavista soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


Ap—Arapahoe fine sandy loam. This nearly level, 
very poorly drained soil is on broad flats and in 
depressions. Extensive areas of this soil are in the 
northern part of Perquimans County. Most of the 
acreage of this map unit is in cultivated crops. The rest 
is mainly in woodland. The mapped areas are irregular in 
shape and range from 10 to 1,000 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is 14 inches thick. It is 
black fine sandy loam in the upper part and very dark 
grayish brown fine sandy loam in the lower part. The 
subsoil is light brownish gray fine sandy loam 11 inches 
thick. The underlying material to a depth of 60 inches is 
light gray. It is fine sand in the upper part, loamy sand in 
the middle part, and sand in the lower part. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The surface layer and 
subsoil range from extremely acid to strongly acid, 
except in areas where the surface layer has been limed. 
The underlying material ranges from strongly acid to 
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mildly alkaline. The seasonal high water table is at or 
near the surface in undrained areas. This soil is subject 
to rare flooding. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Portsmouth and Cape Fear soils. Also included are small 
areas of soils that are sandy. Most of these included 
soils are near the outer edge of the delineations. The 
included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of the 
map unit. 

If drained, this Arapahoe soil is well suited to most 
local crops. Corn and soybeans are the dominant crops 
(fig. 2). Wetness is the main limitation to use for crops. 
Spring tillage and fall harvest are often delayed because 
of wetness. Lack of suitable outlets and caving of 
cutbanks because of sandy layers are limitations to the 
installation and maintenance of drainage systems. This 
soil is well suited to pasture forages, such as fescue and 
Ladino clover. 

The dominant trees are red maple, sweetgum, elm, 
yellow-poplar, river birch, water oak, and willow oak. The 
understory is cedar, American holly, sweetbay, 
sourwood, cane, and waxmyrtle. Wetness is the main 
limitation to woodland management. 

This soil is generally not used for residential or 
recreational development. Wetness is the main limitation. 


Figure 2.—Soybeans growing on Arapahoe fine sandy loam. 
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This Arapahoe soil is in capability subclass IIlw 
(drained) and in woodland group 2w. 


At—Augusta fine sandy loam. This nearly level, 
somewhat poorly drained soil is in shallow depressions 
and on low, smooth ridges adjacent to small streams 
and waterways that flow into the Albemarle Sound, 
Chowan River, and Perquimans River. Most of the 
acreage of this map unit is in cultivated crops. The rest 
is mainly in pasture or woodland. The mapped areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 5 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown fine sandy 
loam 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 48 inches thick. It is 
pale brown fine sandy loam in the upper part, light 
brownish gray sandy clay loam in the middle part, and 
light gray sandy loam in the lower part. The underlying 
material to a depth of 64 inches is yellowish brown 
sandy loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. This soil ranges from very strongly 
acid to medium acid throughout, except in areas where 
the surface layer has been limed. The seasonal high 
water table is within 1 to 2 feet of the surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Altavista, Tomotley, Dragston, and Wahee soils. 
Tomotley soils are in slight depressions. Altavista soils 
are on slightly elevated ridges. Dragston and Wahee 
soils are near the outer edge of delineations. The 
included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of the 
map unit. 

This Augusta soil is well suited to most local crops. 
Corn and soybeans are the dominant crops. Wetness is 
the main limitation for cultivation. Winter cover crops, 
minimum tillage, and crop residue management help to 
maintain tilth. No-till planting, field borders, and crop 
rotations that include close growing crops help to 
conserve soil and water. Augusta soil is well suited to 
pasture forages. 

The dominant native trees are loblolly pine, sweetgum, 
red maple, yellow-poplar, willow oak, water oak, black 
cherry, and American beech. The major understory is 
dogwood, sourwood, sweetbay, sassafras, and a variety 
of briers and reeds. Wetness is the main limitation to 
woodland management. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses. Wetness is the main limitation. 

This Augusta soil is in capability subclass Illw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


Au—Augusta-Urban land complex. This map unit 
consists of intermingled areas of somewhat poorly 
drained Augusta soil and Urban land, mostly in Edenton 
and Hertford. Augusta soil makes up about 70 percent of 
this complex and Urban land about 20 percent. The 
Augusta soil and Urban land are so intricately 
intermingled that it was not practical to map them 
separately at the scale selected for mapping. 
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Typically, the surface layer of the Augusta soil is 
grayish brown fine sandy loam 8 inches thick. The 
subsoil is 48 inches thick. It is pale brown fine sandy 
loam in the upper part, light brownish gray sandy clay 
loam in the middle part, and light gray sandy loam in the 
lower part. The underlying material to a depth of 64 
inches is yellowish brown sandy loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. The soil is very strongly acid to 
medium acid throughout, except in areas where the 
surface layer has been limed. The seasonal high water 
table is within 1 foot to 2 feet of the surface. 

The Urban land consists of areas where the original 
soil has been cut, filled, graded, paved, or otherwise 
modified to the extent that most soil properties have 
been altered. These areas are now used for shopping 
centers, factories, municipal buildings, apartment 
complexes, parking lots, or other uses where buildings 
are closely spaced or the soil is covered with pavement. 

Included with this complex in mapping are small cut 
and fill areas where the natural soil has been altered or 
covered. These areas are commonly near Urban land. 
Also included are small areas of Roanoke and Tomotley 
soils. The included soils make up about 10 percent of 
the map unit. 

The hazards and limitations to the use of this Augusta 
soil are the same as for the Augusta fine sandy loam. 
Recommendations for use and management of the soils 
in this complex generally require onsite investigations. 

This complex was not assigned to a capability 
subclass nor woodland group. 


BoA—Bojac loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. This well drained soil is on convex ridges near 
small streams that flow into the Albemarle Sound and 
Chowan River. Most of the acreage of this soil is in the 
western part of Chowan County. Most of the acreage of 
this map unit is in cultivated crops. The rest is mainly in 
pasture or woodland. Most mapped areas are oblong 
and irregular in width. They range from 5 to 70 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loamy fine sand 7 
inches thick. The subsurface layer is very pale brown 
loamy fine sand 6 inches thick. The subsoil is 22 inches 
thick and is brownish yellow. It is sandy loam in the 
upper part and loamy sand in the lower part. The 
underlying material to a depth of 72 inches is sand that 
is pale yellow in the upper part and light yellowish brown 
in the lower part. 

Permeability is moderately rapid, and the available 
water capacity is low. The soil ranges from very strongly 
acid to slightly acid throughout, except in areas where 
the surface layer has been limed. The seasonal high 
water table is below a depth of 4 feet. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Conetoe and State soils. Most of the included soils 
occur at random within the map unit with no apparent 
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change in landscape to indicate their presence. The 
included soils make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Bojac soil is well suited to most local crops. 
Peanuts, cotton, tobacco, corn, soybeans, and a variety 
of truck crops are the dominant crops. Leaching of plant 
nutrients, droughtiness, and susceptibility to wind erosion 
are the main limitations to use for crops. Winter cover 
crops, minimum tillage, and crop residue management 
help to control erosion and maintain tilth. No-till planting, 
field borders, and crop rotations that include close 
growing crops help to conserve soil and water and 
reduce leaching and soil blowing. This soil is well suited 
to pasture forages. 

The dominant native trees are loblolly pine, hickory, 
American elm, black cherry, American beech, southern 
red oak, water oak, and white oak. The understory is 
mainly dogwood, sassafras, sourwood, and southern 
waxmyrtie. 

This soil is well suited to most urban uses. The sandy 
material provides a good support base for most 
structures. However, the sandy surface is subject to soil 
blowing and is droughty when rainfall is limited. This soil 
is suited to most recreational uses. The sandy surface 
layer is the main limitation. 

This Bojac soil is in capability subclass Ils and in 
woodland group 30. 


CaB—Cainhoy fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 
This somewhat excessive drained soil is on convex 
ridges along the Suffolk Scarp. Most of the acreage of 
this soil map is in cultivated crops. The rest is mainly in 
woodland. The mapped areas are irregular in shape and 
range from 10 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sand 10 inches thick. Below that to a depth of 99 inches 
is fine sand that is yellowish brown and strong brown in 
the upper part, yellowish brown and light yellowish brown 
in the middle part, and light gray and dark gray in the 
lower part. 

Permeability is rapid, and the available water capacity 
is low. The soil ranges from very strongly acid to slightly 
acid, except in areas where the surface layer has been 
limed. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
Valhalla, Tomahawk, and Echaw soils. Most of the 
included soils are near the outer edge of delineations. 
Small areas of Echaw soils are in small depressions. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Cainhoy soil is suited to a few crops, such as 
peaches, peanuts, and soybeans. !t does not have 
sufficient moisture for most crops during the growing 
season (fig. 3). Leaching of plant nutrients, the hazard of 
soil blowing, and low available water capacity are the 
main limitations to use for crops. Blowing sand can 
damage young plants. Minimum tillage, crop residue 
management, windbreaks, and the inclusion of close 
growing grasses and legumes in the cropping system 
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help to control soil blowing and conserve moisture. 
Fertilizers, particularly nitrogen, should be added in split 
applications. This soil is suited to pasture forages, such 
as coastal bermudagrass and bahiagrass. 

The dominant native trees are loblolly pine, longleaf 
pine, sweetgum, southern red oak, blackjack oak, white 
oak, post oak, and red maple. The understory is mainly 
dogwood, sassafras, and American holly. The low 
available water capacity is the main limitation to 
woodland management. 

This soil is well suited to most urban uses. The thick 
sandy materials provide a good support base for most 
structures. However, the unprotected sandy surface is 
subject to soil blowing and droughty when rainfall is 
limited. Unfiltered seepage from septic tank filter field 
lines can cause problems. This soil is suited to 
recreational uses. However, the sandy surface layer is a 
limitation. 

This Cainhoy soil is in capability subclass IVs and in 
woodland group 3s. 


Cf—Cape Fear loam. This nearly level, very poorly 
drained soil is on broad flats and in slight depressions. 
Large acreages are in the Bear Swamp area. Most of the 
acreage in this map unit is in cultivated crops. The rest is 
mainly in woodland. The mapped areas are irregular in 
shape and range from 10 to 1,000 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black loam 11 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer is light brownish gray loam 6 
inches thick. The subsoil is 35 inches thick. It is light 
brownish gray clay in the upper part; mottled gray, 
brownish yellow, and yellowish red sandy clay loam in 
the middle part; and light gray sandy loam in the lower 
part. The underlying material to a depth of 62 inches is 
gray loamy sand. 

Permeability is slow, and shrink-swell potential is 
moderate. The soil ranges from very strongly acid to 
medium acid throughout, except in areas where the 
surface layer has been limed. The seasonal high water 
table is at or near the surface. This soil is subject to rare 
flooding. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Portsmouth and Roanoke soils. Most of the included 
soils are near the outer edge of delineations. Roanoke 
soils are on slightly elevated ridges. The included soils 
make up about 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 

If drained, this Cape Fear soil is well suited to most 
local crops. Corn and soybeans are the dominant crops. 
Wetness is the main limitation to use for crops. Minimum 
tillage, cover crops, and the inclusion of grasses and 
legumes in the cropping rotation help to maintain tilth 
and production. Spring tillage and fail harvest can be 
delayed because of wetness. Lack of suitable outlets 
and slow permeability are limitations to the installation of 
drainage systems. This soil is well suited to pasture 
forages, such as fescue and Ladino clover. 
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Figure 3.—Drought stress is common in corn grown on Cainhoy fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 


The dominant native trees are loblolly pine, red maple, 
hickory, sweetgum, elm, river birch, water oak, and 
willow oak. The understory is mainly cedar, American 
holly, sweetbay, sourwood, reeds, and waxmyrtle. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses. Wetness and slow permeability are the 
rain limitations. Low strength is a limitation for local 
roads and streets. 

This Cape Fear soil is in capability subclass IIlw and in 
woodland group iw. 


Ch—Chapanoke silt loam. This nearly level, 
somewhat poorly drained soil is on low, smooth ridges 
and flats along small streams that flow into the 


Albemarle Sound and Perquimans River. Most of the 
acreage of this map unit is in cultivated crops. The rest 
is mainly in pasture or woodland. The mapped areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 10 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 6 
inches thick. The subsoil is 44 inches thick. It is olive 
yellow loam in the upper part, light gray silty clay ijoam in 
the middle part, and gray silt loam in the lower part. The 
underlying material to a depth of 80 inches is gray loamy 
fine sand in the upper part and brownish yellow fine 
sand in the lower part. 

Permeability is moderately slow, and the available 
water capacity is moderate. The soil ranges from 
extremely acid to medium acid throughout, except in 
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areas where the surface layer has been limed. The 
seasonal high water table is within 0.5 foot to 1.5 feet of 
the surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Perquimans, Roanoke, Yeopim, and Wahee soils. 
Roanoke and Perquimans soils are in small depressions. 
Yeopim soils are on small knolls. Wahee soils are near 
the outer edge of delineations. The included soils make 
up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Chapanoke soil is well suited to most local crops. 
Corn and soybeans are the dominant crops. Weiness is 
the main limitation to use for crops. Winter cover crops, 
minimum tillage, and crop residue management help to 
maintain tilth. No-till planting, field borders, and crop 
rotations that include close growing crops help to 
conserve soil and water. This soil is well suited to 
pasture forages. 

The dominant native trees are loblolly pine, sweetgum, 
red maple, yellow-poplar, willow oak, water oak, black 
cherry, and American beech. The understory is dogwood, 
sourwood, sweetbay, sassafras, and a variety of briers 
and reeds. Wetness is the main limitation to woodland 
management. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses. Wetness is the main limitation. 

This Chapanoke soil is in capability subclass Illw and 
in woodland group 2w. 


CO—Chowan silt loam. This nearly level, very poorly 
drained soil is on flood plains of small streams that flow 
into the Albemarle Sound, Chowan River, and 
Perquimans River. All of the acreage of this map unit is 
in woodland. The mapped areas are oblong and are up 
to 500 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam 6 inches thick. Below that, to a depth of 27 inches, 
is gray silty clay loam in the upper part and dark grayish 
brown silt loam in the lower part. The underlying material 
to a depth of 80 inches is black muck. 

Permeability is moderately slow in the mineral horizon 
and moderately rapid to moderately slow in the organic 
horizon. The soil ranges from extremely acid to medium 
acid in the mineral horizon and is extremely acid or very 
strongly acid in the organic horizon. This soil is 
frequently flooded for very long periods. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dorovan muck. The Dorovan muck is commonly on the 
downstream side of the map unit. Also included are 
areas of soils that have overlying mineral material less 
than 16 inches thick. The included soils make up about 
10 to 20 percent of the map unit. 

The dominant native trees on this Chowan soil are 
green ash, pond pine, baldcypress, sweetgum, Atlantic 
white-cedar, water tupelo, and red maple (fig. 4). The 
understory is mainly sweetbay, greenbrier, sourwood, 
and giant cane. Wetness and poor trafficability are the 
main limitations to woodland management. 
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This soil is poorly suited to agricultural uses. Wetness 
and frequent flooding make it unsuitable for use as 
cropland. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban and recreational 
uses because of the hazard of frequent flooding. Low 
strength is a limitation to local roads and streets. 

This Chowan soil is in capability subclass Vilw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


CtB—Conetoe loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes. 
This well drained soil is on low ridges near the small 
streams that flow into the Albemarle Sound and Chowan 
River. Most of the acreage of this map unit is in 
cultivated crops. The rest is mainly in woodland or 
pasture. Most mapped areas are oblong and irregular in 
width. They range from 5 to 500 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loamy sand 7 
inches thick. The subsurface layer is brownish yellow 
loamy fine sand 18 inches thick. The subsoil is 35 inches 
thick. It is brownish yellow sandy loam in the upper part, 
strong brown sandy loam in the middle part, and 
brownish yellow loamy sand in the lower part. The 
underlying material to a depth of 82 inches is brownish 
yellow sand. 

Permeability is moderately rapid, and the available 
water capacity is low. The soil ranges from very strongly 
acid to medium acid throughout, except in areas where 
the surface layer has been limed. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Wando, Munden, and Bojac soils. Most of the included 
soils occur at random within the map unit with no 
apparent change in landscape to indicate their presence. 
Munden soils are in slight depressions. The included 
soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Contoe soil is well suited to peanuts. It is suited 
to most other local crops. Peanuts, tobacco, cotton, 
corn, soybeans, and a variety of truck crops are the 
dominant crops (fig. 5). The main limitations to use for 
crops, are leaching of plant nutrients, the hazard of soil 
blowing, and droughtiness. Blowing sand can damage 
young plants. Alternate planting of rows of small grain 
can help prevent damage to young tender plants, such 
as watermelons. Winter cover crops, minimum tillage, 
and crop residue management help to reduce soil 
blowing and conserve moisture. No-till planting, 
windbreaks, and crop rotations that include close 
growing crops also help to conserve soil and water. 
Fertilizers, particularly nitrogen, should be added in split 
applications. This soil is well suited to pasture forages, 
such as coastal bermudagrass and bahiagrass. 

The dominant native trees are loblolly pine, longleaf 
pine, red maple, hickory, sweetgum, black tupelo, 
southern red oak, white oak, and post oak. The 
understory is mainly dogwood, sassafras, American holly, 
and sourwood. Low available water capacity is the main 
limitation to woodland management. 
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Figure 4.—This wooded first bottom is in an area of Chowan silt loam. 


This soil is well suited to most urban uses. The thick 
sandy material provides a good support base for most 
structures. However, the unprotected sandy surface is 
subject to soil blowing and is droughty when rainfall is 
limited. The soil is suited to recreational uses. 

This Conetoe soil is in capability subclass Ils and in 
woodland group 3s. 


DgA—Dogue fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This moderately well drained soil is on smooth 
ridges near the small streams that flow into the 
Albemarle Sound, Chowan River, and Perquimans River. 
Most of the acreage of this map unit is in cultivated 


crops. The rest is mainly in woodland or pasture. The 
mapped areas are irregular in shape and range from 5 to 
100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sandy loam 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is 58 inches thick. It is brownish 
yellow sandy clay loam and clay in the upper part; 
yellowish brown and mottled yellowish brown, yellowish 
red, and gray clay in the middle part; and yellowish 
brown sandy clay loam in the lower part. The underlying 
material to a depth of 72 inches is yellowish brown 
sandy loam. 

Permeability is moderately slow, the available water 
capacity is moderate, and shrink-swell potential is 
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Figure 5.—Conetoe loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes, is one of the few soils in the survey area that is suited to tobacco. 


moderate. The soil ranges from extremely acid to 
strongly acid throughout, except in areas where the 
surface layer has been limed. The seasonal high water 
table is 1.5 to 3 feet below the surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
State, Altavista, and Wahee soils. Wahee soils are in 
slight depressions and drainageways. Most of the 
included soils are near the outer edge of delineations. 
The included soils make up about 10 percent of the map 
unit. 

This Dogue soil is well suited to most local crops. 
Corn, tobacco, cotton, peanuts, and soybeans are the 
dominant crops (fig. 6). Seasonal wetness is a limitation 
for some specialty crops, such as tobacco and peanuts. 
Winter cover crops, minimum tillage, and crop residue 
management help to maintain tilth. No-till planting, field 


borders, and crop rotations that include close growing 
crops help to conserve soil and water. Moderately slow 
permeability of the subsoil is a limitation to the 
installation of drainage systems. This soil is well suited to 
pasture forages. 

The dominant native trees are black tupelo, elm, 
yellow-poplar, sweetgum, hickory, red maple, American 
beech, willow oak, white oak, post oak, southern red 
oak, water oak, and loblolly pine. The understory is 
mainly dogwood, sweetbay, sourwood, American holly, 
waxmyrtle, and sassafras. Wetness is the main limitation 
to woodland management. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban uses because of 
wetness and moderately slow permeability. It is suited to 
recreation. 
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This Dogue soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


DgB—Dogue fine sandy !oam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. This moderately well drained soil is on slightly 
rounded ridges near small streams that flow into the 
Chowan River, Perquimans River, and Albemarle Sound. 
Most of the acreage of this map unit is in cultivated 
crops. The rest is mainly in woodland or pasture. The 
mapped areas are oblong and irregular in width. They 
commonly range from 10 to 30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sandy loam 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is 58 inches thick. It is brownish 
yellow sandy clay loam and clay in the upper part; 
yellowish brown and mottled yellowish brown, yellowish 
red, and gray clay in the middle part; and yellowish 
brown sandy clay loam in the lower part. The underlying 
material to a depth of 72 inches is yellowish brown 
sandy loam. 

Permeability is moderately slow, the available water 
capacity is moderate, and shrink-swell potential is 
moderate. The soil ranges from extremely acid to 
strongly acid throughout, except in the areas where the 
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surface layer has been limed. The seasonal high water 
table is 1.5 to 3 feet below the surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
State, Altavista, and Wahee soils. Most of the included 
soils are on the outer edge of delineations. Also included 
are soils near drainageways that have slopes of more 
than 6 percent. The included soils make up about 10 to 
20 percent of the map unit. 

This Dogue soil is well suited to most local crops. 
Corn, peanuts, cotton, tobacco, and soybeans are the 
dominant crops. Seasonal wetness is a limitation for 
some specialty crops, such as tobacco and peanuts. 
Conservation measures in row crops help to control the 
moderate hazard of erosion on the gentle slopes. Winter 
cover crops, minimum tillage, and crop residue 
management help to maintain tilth. No-till planting, field 
borders, and crop rotations that include close growing 
crops help to conserve soil and water. Moderately slow 
permeability of the subsoil is a limitation to the 
installation of drainage systems. This soil is well suited to 
pasture forages. 

The dominant native trees are black tupelo, elm, 
yellow-poplar, sweetgum, hickory, red maple, American 


Figure 6.—Cotton growing on Dogue fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
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beech, willow oak, white oak, post oak, southern red 
oak, water oak, and loblolly pine. The understory is 
mainly dogwood, sweetbay, sourwood, American holly, 
waxmyrtle, and sassafras. Wetness is the main limitation 
for woodland use and management. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban uses because of 
wetness, low strength, and moderately slow permeability. 
It is suited to recreational uses. Wetness is the main 
limitation. 

This Dogue soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland group 2w. 


DO—Dorovan muck. This nearly level, very poorly 
drained soil is on the flood plains of the Albemarle 
Sound, Chowan River, Perquimans River, and major 
streams. Most of the acreage of this map unit is in 
woodland. The mapped areas are oblong and range from 
50 to 300 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark brown muck 3 
inches thick. Below that to a depth of 96 inches is black 
muck. 

This soil is highly decomposed organic matter. 
Permeability is moderate. The soil is extremely acid. The 
seasonal high water table is at or near the surface. The 
soil is subject to frequent flooding for very long periods. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Chowan soils. Chowan soils are at the upstream edge of 
the map unit. Also included are areas of soils that have 
muck less than 51 inches thick. The included soils make 
up about 15 to 20 percent of the map unit. 

The dominant native trees on this Dorovan muck are 
ash, pond pine, baldcypress, swamp tupelo, water 
tupelo, and red maple. The understory is mainly redbay, 
greenbrier, and waxmyrtle. Wetness and poor 
trafficability are the main limitations to woodland 
management. 

This soil is poorly suited to agricultural uses. Wetness 
and frequent flooding make it unsuitable for use as 
cropland. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban and recreational 
uses. Frequent flooding is the main limitation. 

This Dorovan soil is in capability subclass VIlw and in 
woodland group 4w. 


Ds—Dragston loamy fine sand. The nearly level, 
somewhat poorly drained soil is near small streams that 
flow into the Albemarle Sound, Chowan River, and 
Perquimans River. Most of the acreage of this map unit 
is in cultivated crops. The rest is mainly in woodland. 
The mapped areas are irregular in shape and range from 
5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy fine sand 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
very pale brown loamy fine sand 3 inches thick. The 
subsoil is 26 inches thick. It is brownish yellow sandy 
loam in the upper part; light brownish gray sandy loam in 
the middle part; and mottled yellowish brown, light gray, 
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and very pale brown loamy sand in the lower part. The 
underlying material to a depth of 68 inches is sand that 
is white in the upper part and light gray in the lower part. 

Permeability is moderately rapid, and the available 
water capacity is high. The soil is very strongly acid or 
strongly acid throughout, except in areas where the 
surface layer has been limed. The seasonal high water 
table is within 1 foot to 2.5 feet of the surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Munden, Altavista, and Nimmo soils. Altavista and 
Munden soils are on slightly elevated knolls or ridges. 
Nimmo soils are in slight depressions. The included soils 
make up about 10 to 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Dragston soil is wel! suited to most local crops. 
Peanuts, corn, soybeans, and a variety of truck crops are 
the dominant crops. Wetness is the main limitation to 
use for crops. Winter cover crops, minimum tillage, and 
crop residue management help to maintain tilth. No-till 
planting, field borders, and crop rotations that include 
close growing crops help to conserve soil and water. 
This soil is well suited to pasture forages. 

The dominant mative trees are loblolly pine, sweetgum, 
red maple, yellow-poplar, willow oak, water oak, black 
cherry, and American beech. The understory is dogwood, 
sourwood, sweetbay, sassafras, and a variety of briers 
and reeds. Wetness is the main limitation to woodland 
management. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses. Wetness is the main limitation. 

The Dragston soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


Ec—Echaw fine sand. This nearly level, moderately 
well drained soil is on smooth ridges along the Suffolk 
Scarp. Most of the acreage of this map unit is in 
cultivated crops. The rest is mainly in woodland. The 
mapped areas are irregular in shape and range from 50 
to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray fine sand 8 
inches thick. Below that, to a depth of 36 inches, is fine 
sand. It is yellowish brown in the upper part, very pale 
brown in the middle part, and light gray in the lower part. 
The subsoil to a depth of 64 inches is dark grayish 
brown fine sand. 

Permeability is moderately rapid to rapid, and the 
available water capacity is low. The soil ranges from very 
strongly acid to medium acid, except in areas where the 
surface layer has been limed. The seasonal high water 
table is 2.5 to 5 feet below the surface. 

included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Tomahawk and Cainhoy soils. Most of the included soils 
are near the outer edge of delineations. The included 
soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Echaw soil is suited to most local crops. Corn, 
peanuts, soybeans, and a variety of truck crops are the 
dominant crops (fig. 7). The hazard of soil blowing, 
leaching of plant nutrients, and the low available water 
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capacity are the main limitations to use for crops. 
Blowing sand can damage young plants. Minimum tillage, 
crop residue management, windbreaks, and the inclusion 
of close growing grasses and legumes in the cropping 
system help to control soil blowing and conserve 
moisture. This soil is suited to pasture forages, such as 
coastal bermudagrass and bahiagrass. 

The dominant native trees are loblolly pine, red oak, 
blackjack oak, white oak, post oak, and red maple. The 
understory is mainly dogwood, sassafras, and American 
holly. The low available water capacity is the main 
limitation to woodland management. 

This soil is suited to or poorly suited to most urban 
uses. Wetness is the main limitation. Unfiltered seepage 
from septic tank filter field lines is also a problem. This 
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soil is suited to recreational uses; however, the sandy 
surface layer is a limitation. 

This Echaw soil is in capability subclass Ills and in 
woodland group 3s. 


Ic—Icaria fine sandy loam. This nearly level, poorly 
drained soil is on flats and in depressions along the 
Suffolk Scarp. Most of the acreage of this map unit is in 
cultivated crops. The rest is mainly in woodland. The 
mapped areas are irregular in shape and range from 10 
to 400 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black fine sandy loam 11 
inches thick. The subsoil is grayish brown sandy clay 
loam 14 inches thick. Below that to a depth of 60 inches 
is brown loamy sand in the upper part, very dark gray 


Figure 7.--Watermelons growing on Echaw fine sand. 
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sand in the middle part, and dark brown sand in the 
lower part. 

Permeability is moderate. The soil ranges from 
extremely acid to strongly acid throughout, except in 
areas where the surface layer has been limed. The 
seasonal high water table is at or near the surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Echaw and Tomahawk soils. Most of the included soils 
are near the outer edge of delineations. The included 
soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 

If drained, this Icaria soil is well suited to most local 
crops. Corn and soybeans are the dominant crops. 
Wetness is the main limitation to use for crops. Minimum 
tillage, cover crops, and the inclusion of grasses and 
legumes in the conservation cropping system help to 
maintain tilth. Tillage can be delayed in spring because 
of wetness. Lack of suitable outlets is a limitation to the 
installation of drainage systems. This soil is well suited to 
pasture forages, such as fescue and Ladino clover. 

The dominant trees are loblolly pine, baldcypress, 
pond pine, red maple, green ash, sweetgum, black 
tupelo, swamp tupelo, elm, yellow-poplar, river birch, 
water oak, and willow oak. The understory is mainly 
cedar, American holly, sweetbay, sourwood, reeds, and 
waxmyrtle. Wetness is the main limitation for woodland 
use and management. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses. Wetness is the main limitation. 

This Icaria soil is in capability subclass Illw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


Ly—Lynn Haven sand. This nearly level, very poorly 
drained soil is on flats or rims of oval depressions. Most 
of the acreage of this map unit is in woodland. The rest 
is mainly in cultivated crops. The mapped areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black sand 10 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer is gray fine sand 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil is fine sand to a depth of 64 inches. It 
is dark reddish brown in the upper part and reddish 
brown in the lower part. 

Permeability is moderately rapid or moderate. The soil 
ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid, except in 
areas where the surface layer has been limed. The 
seasonal high water table is at or near the surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Arapahoe and Icaria soils. Also included are soils that do 
not have a dark surface layer. The included soils occur 
at random within the map unit with no apparent change 
in landscape to indicate their presence. The included 
soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 

If drained, this Lynn Haven soil is suited to corn, 
soybeans, and small grain. Minimum tillage, cover crops, 
and the inclusion of grasses and legumes in the 
conservation cropping system help to maintain tilth. 
Spring tillage and fall harvest can be delayed because of 
wetness. Lack of suitable outlets is a limitation to the 
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installation of drainage systems. This soil is well suited to 
pasture forages, such as common bermudagrass and 
bahiagrass. 

The dominant trees are pond pine, red maple, green 
ash, sweetgum, elm, yellow-popiar, water oak, and willow 
oak. The understory is mainly cedar, American holly, 
sweetbay, sourwood, reeds, and waxmyrtle. Wetness is 
the main limitation to woodland management. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses. Wetness is the main limitation. 

This Lynn Haven soil is in capability subclass Vw and 
in woodland group 3w. 


MuA—Munden loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This moderately well drained soil is on smooth 
low ridges in the western part of Chowan County. Most 
of the acreage of this map unit is in cultivated crops. The 
rest is mainly in woodland. The mapped areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 5 to 30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy fine sand 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
pale yellow loamy fine sand 6 inches thick. The subsoil 
is fine sandy loam 22 inches thick. It is light yellowish 
brown in the upper part and brownish yellow in the lower 
part. The underlying material to a depth of 62 inches is 
pale yellow loamy fine sand in the upper part; mottled 
light grey, white, and light olive brown fine sandy loam in 
the middle; and mottled yellowish brown and white fine 
sandy loam in the lower part. 

Permeability is moderate in the subsoil and moderately 
rapid in the underlying material. The available water 
capacity is low. The soil ranges from very strongly acid 
to medium acid, except in areas where the surface layer 
has been limed. The seasonal high water table is at a 
depth of about 1.5 to 2.5 feet. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bojac, Dragston, Nimmo, and Altavista soils. Bojac soils 
are on slightly elevated ridges. Nimmo and Dragston 
soils are in slight depressions. Altavista soils occur at 
random within this map unit with no apparent change in 
landscape to indicate their presence. The included soils 
make up about 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Munden soil is well suited to most local crops. 
Peanuts, cotton, corn, soybeans, and a variety of truck 
crops are the dominant crops (fig. 8). Wetness is the 
main limitation to use for crops. Winter cover crops, 
minimum tillage, and crop residue management help to 
maintain tilth. No-till planting, field borders, and crop 
rotations that included close growing crops help to 
conserve soil and water. This soil is well suited to 
pasture forages. 

The dominant native trees are loblolly pine, sweetgum, 
red maple, yellow-poplar, willow oak, water oak, black 
cherry, and American beech. The understory is dogwood, 
sourwood, sweetbay, sassafras, and a variety of briers 
and reeds. Wetness is the main limitation to woodland 
management. 
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Figure 8.—Munden loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is an excellent soil for peanuts. 


This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses because 
of wetness. Extensive drainage and site modifications 
improve the potential as sites for dwellings that have 
septic tank absorption fields. This soil is suited to most 
recreational uses. Wetness is the main limitation. 

This Munden soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


Nm—Nimmo loamy fine sand. This nearly level, 
poorly drained soil is on low, smooth ridges and in 


depressions. Most of the acreage of this map unit is in 
cultivated crops. The rest is mainly in woodland. Mapped 
areas are irregular in shape and range from 5 to 60 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy fine sand 6 inches thick. The subsoil is light 
brownish gray fine sandy loam 19 inches thick. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches is light gray 
and mottled white, brownish yellow, and strong brown 
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sand in the upper part; bluish gray sandy loam in the 
middle part; and gray sand in the lower part. 

Permeability is moderate in the subsoil and moderately 
rapid in the underlying material. The soil ranges from 
extremely acid to strongly acid except in areas where the 
surface layer has been limed. The seasonal high water 
table is at or near the surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dragston and Tomotley soils. Dragston soils are on 
slightly elevated ridges. Tomotley soils occur at random 
within the map unit with no apparent change in 
landscape to indicate its presence. The included soils 
make up about 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Nimmo soil is well suited to most local crops. 
Corn and soybeans are the dominant crops. Wetness is 
the main limitation to use for crops. Winter cover crops, 
minimum tillage, and crop residue management heip to 
maintain tilth. No-till planting, field borders, and crop 
rotations that include close growing crops help to 
conserve soil and water. This soil is well suited to 
pasture forages. 

The dominant native trees are loblolly pine, sweetgum, 
red maple, yellow-poplar, willow oak, water oak, black 
cherry, and American beech. The understory is dogwood, 
sourwood, sweetbay, sassafras, and a variety of briers 
and reeds. Wetness is the main limitation to woodland 
management. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban and recreational 
uses. Wetness and the seasonal high water table are the 
main limitations. 

This Nimmo soil is in capability subclass Illw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


Pe—Perquimans silt loam. This nearly level, poorly 
drained soil is on flats and in depressions near small 
streams that flow into the Albemarle Sound. Most of the 
acreage of this map unit is in cultivated crops. The rest 
is mainly in pasture or woodland. The mapped areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 10 to 300 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 5 
inches thick. The subsurface layer is light gray silt loam 3 
inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 62 inches is gray 
silty clay loam in the upper part, grayish brown clay loam 
and gray silty clay loam in the middle part, and light 
brownish gray silt loam in the lower part. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The soil is very 
strongly acid or strongly acid, except in areas where the 
surface layer has been limed. The seasonal high water 
table is at or near the surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Roanoke, Chapanoke, and Tomotley soils. Chapanoke 
soils are on slightly elevated ridges. Roanoke and 
Tomotley soils occur at random within the map unit with 
no apparent change in landscape to indicate their 
presence. The included soils make up about 10 to 15 
percent of the map unit. 
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If drained, this Perquimans soil is well suited to most 
local crops. Corn and soybeans are the dominant crops. 
Wetness is the main limitation to use for crops. Winter 
cover crops, minimum tillage, and crop residue 
management help to maintain tilth. No-till planting, field 
borders, and crop rotations that include close growing 
crops help to conserve soil and water. This soil is well 
suited to pasture forages. 

The dominant native trees are loblolly pine, sweetgum, 
red maple, yellow-poplar, willow oak, water oak, black 
cherry, and American beech. The understory is dogwood, 
sourwood, sweetbay, sassafras, and a variety of briers 
and reeds. Wetness is the main limitation to woodland 
management. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses. Wetness is the main limitation. 

This Perquimans soil is in capability subclass IIlw and 
in woodland group 2w. 


Pt—Portsmouth loam. This nearly level, very poorly 
drained soil is commonly on broad flats in the Bear 
Swamp and Dismal Swamp areas. Most of the acreage 
of this map unit is in cultivated crops. The rest is mainly 
in woodland. The mapped areas are irregular in shape 
and range from 10 to 600 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black loam 12 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer is gray sandy loam to a 
depth of 16 inches. The subsoil is gray sandy clay loam 
20 inches thick. The underlying material to a depth of 60 
inches is light brownish gray sand. 

Permeability is moderate in the subsoil and rapid or 
very rapid in the underlying material. The soil ranges 
from extremely acid to strongly acid in the upper part, 
except in areas where the surface layer has been limed. 
The underlying material ranges from extremely acid to 
medium acid. The seasonal high water table is at or near 
the surface. This soil is subject to rare flooding. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Cape Fear and Arapahoe soils. Most of the included 
soils are near the outer edge of the map unit. The 
included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of the 
map unit. 

If drained, this Portsmouth soil is well suited to most 
local crops. Corn, soybeans, and a variety of truck crops 
are the dominant crops. Wetness is the main limitation to 
use for crops. Minimum tillage, cover crops, and the 
inclusion of grasses and legumes in the conservation 
cropping system help to maintain tilth. Tillage can be 
delayed in spring because of wetness. Lack of suitable 
outlets is a limitation to the installation of drainage 
systems. The soil is well suited to pasture forages, such 
as fescue and Ladino clover. 

The dominant trees are loblolly pine, baldcypress, 
pond pine, red maple, green ash, sweetgum, black 
tupelo, swamp tupelo, elm, yellow-poplar, river birch, 
water oak, and willow oak. The understory is mainly 
cedar, American holly, sweetbay, sourwood, reeds, and 
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waxmyrtle. Wetness is the main limitation to woodland 
management. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses because 
of wetness and the hazard of flooding. It is poorly suited 
to most recreational uses because of wetness. 

This Portsmouth soil is in capability subclass IIlw and 
in woodland group 1w. 


Ro—Roanoke silt loam. This nearly level, poorly 
drained soil is on broad flats and in depressions. Large 
areas of this soil are in the Durants Neck, New Hope, 
and Harvey Point areas of Perquimans County and in the 
Yeopim area of Chowan County. Most of the acreage of 
this map unit is in cultivated crops. The rest is mainly in 
woodland. The mapped areas are irregular in shape and 
range from 10 to 300 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 5 
inches thick. The subsurface layer is light brownish gray 
silt loam 3 inches thick. The subsoil is 35 inches thick. It 
is gray silty clay loam in the upper part, gray silty clay in 
the middle part, and gray silty clay loam in the lower 
part. The underlying material to a depth of 72 inches is 
light brownish gray silt loam in the upper part and light 
brownish gray fine sandy loam in the lower part. 

Permeability is slow, and shrink-swell potential is 
moderate. The soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid. 
The seasonal high water table is at or near the surface. 
This soil is subject to rare flooding. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Perquimans, Wahee, Tomotley, and Cape Fear soils. 
Wahee soils are on slightly elevated ridges. Cape Fear 
soils are in slight depressions and in drainageways. 
Tomotley and Perquimans soils occur at random within 
the map unit with no apparent change in landscape to 
indicate their presence. Also included are smal! areas of 
Roanoke soils that have slopes of more than 2 percent. 
They are adjacent to small streams primarily in the 
Yeopim, Durants Neck, New Hope, and Harvey Point 
areas. The included soils make up about 10 percent of 
the map unit. 

If drained, this Roanoke soil is well suited to corn, 
soybeans, and small grain. It is poorly suited to tobacco, 
cotton, and peanuts. Wetness is the main limitation to 
use for crops. Minimum tillage, cover crops, and the 
inclusion of grasses and legumes in the conservation 
cropping system help to maintain tilth. Spring tillage and 
fall harvest can be delayed because of wetness. Lack of 
suitable outlets and slow permeability are limitations to 
the installation of drainage systems. This soil is well 
suited to pasture forages, such as fescue and Ladino 
clover. 

The dominant native trees are loblolly pine, red maple, 
sweetgum (fig. 9). The understory is mainly cedar, 
American holly, sweetbay, sourwood, reeds, and 
waxmyrtle. Wetness is the main limitation to woodland 
management. 
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This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses. Wetness and the hazard of flooding 
are the main limitations. 

This Roanoke soil is in capability subclass IIlw and in 
woodland group 1w. 


Sc—Scuppernong muck. This nearly level, very 
poorly drained soil is in oval depressions and in the 
northern part of Perquimans County in the Dismal 
Swamp. Most of the acreage of this map unit is in 
cultivated crops. The rest is mainly in woodland. The 
mapped areas are irregular in shape and range from 100 
to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is 36 inches thick. It is 
black muck in the upper part and dark reddish brown 
muck in the lower part. The underlying mineral soil to a 
depth of 72 inches is dark brown mucky loam in the 
upper part and mottled dark gray and greenish gray clay 
loam in the lower part. 

The surface layer is highly decomposed organic 
matter. Permeability is moderately slow to moderately 
rapid. The organic layer is extremely acid, except in 
areas where it has been limed. The underlying mineral 
layer ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid. Many 
logs, roots, and stumps are present throughout the 
organic and mineral layers in most areas. The seasonal 
high water table is at or near the surface. This soil is 
subject to rare flooding. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Arapahoe and Portsmouth soils. The soils occur at 
random within the map unit with no apparent change in 
landscape to indicate their presence. The included soils 
make up about 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 

If drained and properly managed, this Scuppernong 
soil is suited to crops. Corn and soybeans are the 
dominant crops. Large applications of lime and the 
addition of copper and other micronutrients are 
necessary for crops. The many logs, roots, and stumps 
present in the organic layer have to be removed before 
cultivation. Spring tillage and fall harvest can be delayed 
because of wetness. During spring planting, soi! blowing 
can occur. Minimum tillage, field borders, and 
windbreaks reduce the chance of soil blowing. 

The dominant native trees are red maple, sweetgum, 
baldcypress, and blackgum. The understory is mainly 
inkberry, fetterbush lyonia, huckleberry, greenbrier, 
waxmyrtie, and switchcane. Wetness is the main 
limitation to woodland management. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses. Wetness and the hazard of flooding 
are the main limitations. Low strength is a limitation for 
local roads and streets. 

This Scuppernong soil is in capability subclass IVw 
and in woodland group 4w. 


Se—Seabrook fine sand. This nearly level, 
moderately well drained soil is on low ridges and flats 
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Figure 9.—A loblolly pine plantation in an area of Roanoke silt loam. 


along small streams and rivers that flow into the 
Albemarle Sound and Chowan River. It is most common 
in the western part of Chowan County. Most of the 
acreage of this map unit is in cultivated crops. The rest 
is mainly in woodland. The mapped areas are irregular in 
shape and range from 5 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown fine sand 
10 inches thick. The subsoil is light gray fine sand 20 
inches thick. The underlying material to a depth of 80 
inches is light gray fine sand or sand. 

Permeability is rapid, and the available water capacity 
is low. The upper part of the soil is strongly acid or 
medium acid, and the lower part ranges from very 
strongly acid to slightly acid. The seasonal high water 
table is 2 to 4 feet below the surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dragston, Munden, and Wando soils. Most of the 
included soils are near the outer edge of delineations. 
The included soils make up about 10 percent of the map 
unit. 


This Seabrook soil is suited to most local crops. 
Peanuts, corn and soybeans are the dominant crops. 
Wetness and the hazard of soil blowing are the main 
limitations to use for crops. Winter cover crops, minimum 
tillage, and crop residue management help to maintain 
tilth. No-till planting, field borders, and crop rotations that 
include close growing crops help to conserve soil and 
water. This soil is well suited to pasture forages. 

The dominant native trees are loblolly pine, sweetgum, 
red maple, yellow-poplar, willow oak, water oak, black 
cherry, and American beech. The understory is dogwood, 
sourwood, sweetbay, sassafras, and a variety of briers 
and reeds. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses because 
of wetness. This soil is poorly suited to most recreational 
uses because of the fine sand surface layer. 

This Seabrook soil is in capability subclass IIIs and in 
woodland group 3s. 


StA—State loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This well drained soil is on low ridges near the small 
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streams that flow into the Albemarle Sound, Chowan 
River, and Perquimans River. Most of the acreage in this 
map unit is in cultivated crops. The rest is mainly in 
woodland. The mapped areas are irregular in shape and 
range from 5 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy fine sand 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
pale brown loamy fine sand 6 inches thick. The subsoil is 
29 inches thick. It is strong brown sandy clay loam in the 
upper part and yellowish brown fine sandy loam in the 
lower part. The underlying material to a depth of 60 
inches is brownish yellow sand. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is high. The soil is very strongly acid or strongly 
acid in the upper part and very strongly acid to medium 
acid in the lower part. The seasonal high water table is 4 
to 6 feet below the surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Altavista, Augusta, Bojac, and Conetoe soils. The 
Altavista and Augusta soils are in shallow depressions. 
Most of the other included soils are near the outer edge 
of delineations. The included soils make up about 10 to 
15 percent of the map unit. 

This State soil is well suited to corn, soybeans, 
peanuts, cotton, tobacco, and small grains. Winter cover 
crops, minimum tillage, and crop residue management 
help to control runoff and erosion and to maintain tilth. 
No-till planting, field borders, and crop rotations that 
include close growing crops help to conserve soil and 
water. This soil is well suited to pasture forages. 

The dominant native trees are loblolly pine, red maple, 
hickory, yellow-poplar, black tupelo, American elm, 
American beech, southern red oak, water oak, and white 
oak. The understory is mainly dogwood, sassafras, and 
waxmyrtle. 

This soil is well suited to most urban and recreational 
uses. 

This State soil is in capability class | and in woodland 
group 10. 


StB—State loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This well drained soil is on slightly rounded ridges near 
streams that flow into the Albemarle Sound and 
Roanoke River. Most of the acreage of this soil is in 
cultivated crops. The rest is mainly in woodland. The 
mapped areas are irregular in shape and range from 5 to 
35 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy fine sand 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
pale brown loamy fine sand 6 inches thick. The subsoil is 
29 inches thick. It is strong brown sandy clay loam in the 
upper part and yellowish brown fine sandy loam in the 
lower part. The underlying material to a depth of 60 
inches is brownish yellow sand. 

Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid, and the 
available water capacity is high. The soil is very strongly 
acid or strongly acid in the upper part and very strongly 
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acid to medium acid in the lower part. The seasonal high 
water table is 4 to 6 feet below the surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Altavista, Dogue, Bojac, and Conetoe soils. Also 
included are soils that have slopes of more than 6 
percent. These soils are along the edges of small 
streams. Most of the included soils are near the outer 
edge of delineations. The included soils make up about 
15 percent of the map unit. 

This State soil is well suited to corn, soybeans, 
peanuts, tobacco, cotton, and small grains. The hazard 
of erosion is the main limitation to use for crops. Winter 
cover crops, minimum tillage, and crop residue 
management help to control runoff and erosion and to 
maintain tilth. No-till planting, field borders, and crop 
rotations that include close growing crops help to 
conserve soil and water. This soil is well suited to 
pasture forages. 

The dominant native trees are loblolly pine, red maple, 
hickory, yellow-poplar, black tupelo, American elm, 
American beech, southern red oak, water oak, and white 
oak. The understory is mainly dogwood, sassafras, 
sourwood, and waxmyrtle. 

This soil is well suited to most urban and recreational 
uses. 

This State soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland group 10. 


SuA—State-Urban land complex, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of intermingled areas of 
well drained State soil and Urban land, mainly in 
Edenton and Hertford. State soil makes up about 50 to 
60 percent of this complex and the Urban land about 15 
percent. The State soil and Urban land are so intricately 
intermingled that it was not practical to separate them at 
the scale selected for mapping. 

Typically, the surface layer of State soil is dark grayish 
brown loamy fine sand 7 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is pale brown loamy fine sand 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is 29 inches thick. It is strong brown sandy clay 
loam in the upper part and yellowish brown fine sandy 
loam in the lower part. The underlying material to a 
depth of 60 inches is brownish yellow sand. 

Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid, and the 
available water capacity is high. The soil is very strongly 
acid or strongly acid in the upper part and very strongly 
acid to medium acid in the lower part. The seasonal high 
water table is 4 to 6 feet below the surface. 

The Urban land consists of areas where the original 
soil has been cut, filled, graded, paved, or otherwise 
modified to the extent that most soil properties have 
been altered. These areas are now used for shopping 
centers, factories, homes, municipal buildings, apartment 
complexes, parking lots, or other uses where buildings 
are closely spaced or the soil is covered with pavement. 

Included with this complex in mapping are small cut 
and fill areas where natural soil has been altered or 
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covered. These areas are commonly near the Urban 
land. Also included are areas of Dogue, Altavista, and 
Conetoe soils. The included soils make up about 25 to 
35 percent of the map unit. 

The hazards and limitations to the use of this State 
soil are the same as those noted for the State loamy fine 
sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. Recommendations for use 
and management of the soil in this complex generally 
require onsite investigations. 

This complex was not assigned to a capability 
subclass nor woodland group. 


Tm—Tomahawk loamy fine sand. This nearly level, 
moderately well drained and somewhat poorly drained 
soil is on smooth ridges along the Suffolk Scarp. Most of 
the acreage in this map unit is in cultivated crops. The 
rest is mainly in woodland. The mapped areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
loamy fine sand 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
very pale brown loamy fine sand 13 inches thick. The 
subsoil is brownish yellow fine sandy loam 9 inches 
thick. Below that, to a depth of 55 inches, is fine sand 
that is light gray in the upper part, brown in the middle 
part, and black in the lower part. Gray fine sand extends 
to a depth of 62 inches. 

Permeability is rapid in the surface and subsurface 
layers, moderately rapid in the subsoil, and moderate 
below the subsoil. The soil is very strongly acid or 
strongly acid in the upper part and very strongly acid to 
slightly acid in the lower part. The seasonal high water 
table is 1.5 to 3 feet below the surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Vaihalla and Echaw soils. Valhalla soils are on slightly 
elevated knolls or ridges. Echaw soils occur at random 
within the map unit with no apparent change in 
landscape to indicate their presence. The included soils 
make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Tomahawk soil is well suited to most local crops. 
Peanuts, corn, and soybeans are the dominant crops. 
Wetness is the main limitation to use for crops. Winter 
cover crops, minimum tillage, and crop residue 
management help to maintain tilth. No-till planting, field 
borders, and crop rotations that include close growing 
crops help to conserve soil and water. This soil is well 
suited to pasture forages. 

The dominant native trees are loblolly pine, sweetgum, 
red maple, yellow-poplar, willow oak, water oak, black 
cherry, and American beech. The major understory is 
dogwood, sourwood, sweetbay, sassafras, and a variety 
of briers and reeds. Wetness is the main limitation to 
woodland management. 

This soil is poorly suited to or suited to most urban 
uses because of wetness. It is suited to recreational 
uses. Wetness and the sandy surface layer are the main 
limitations to recreational use. 
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This Tomahawk soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland group 3w. 


To—Tomotley fine sandy loam. This nearly level, 
poorly drained soil is on flats and in slight depressions. 
Most of the acreage of this map unit is in cultivated 
crops. The rest is mainly in pasture or woodland. The 
mapped areas are irregular in shape and range from 10 
to 150 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam 7 inches thick. The subsoil is 35 inches 
thick. it is light gray fine sandy loam in the upper part 
and light brownish gray sandy clay loam in the lower 
part. The underlying material to a depth of 72 inches is 
mottled light brownish gray, gray, and yellowish brown 
sandy loam in the upper part and mottled yellowish 
brown, gray, and strong brown loamy sand in the lower 
part. 

Permeability is moderate to moderately slow. The soil 
ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid in the upper 
part, except in areas where the surface layer has been 
limed. Below a depth of about 50 inches, it ranges from 
extremely acid to medium acid. The seasonal high water 
table is at or near the surface. This soil is subject to rare 
flooding. 

Included with this soil in mapping are smail areas of 
Augusta, Perquimans, Roanoke, and Portsmouth soils. 
Augusta soils are on slightly elevated ridges. Roanoke 
and Perquimans soils occur at random within the map 
unit with no apparent change in landscape to indicate 
their presence. Portsmouth soils are in small 
depressions. The included soils make up about 10 to 15 
percent of the map unit. 

If drained, this Tomotley soil is well suited to most 
local crops. Corn and soybeans are the dominant crops. 
Weiness is the main limitation to use for crops. Winter 
cover crops, minimum tillage, and crop residue 
management help to maintain tilth. No-till planting, field 
borders, and crop rotations that include close growing 
crops help to conserve soil and water. The soil is well 
suited to pasture forages. 

The dominant native trees are loblolly pine, sweetgum, 
red maple, yellow-poplar, willow oak, water oak, black 
cherry, and American beech. The major understory is 
dogwood, sourwood, sweetbay, sassafras, and a variety 
of briers and reeds. Wetness is the main limitation to 
woodland management. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses because 
of wetness and the hazard of flooding. !t is poorly suited 
fo most recreational uses because of wetness. 

This Tomotley soil is in capability subclass IIlw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


UD—Udorthents, loamy. This map unit consists of 
areas of altered soil where the normal soil profile has 
either been destroyed or covered by grading and digging 
operations. Three distinct types of altered areas are 
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borrow pit, dredge and fill, and landfill. Each of these 
types is identified on the soil map. They are mapped as 
a single map unit because they are mostly loamy and 
are capable of supporting vegetative growth. 

The borrow pits are excavated areas from which the 
soil material has been removed for use as fill for 
construction. The cuts are from 3 to 15 feet deep. The 
base slope in these cuts is level to gently sloping. Most 
cuts have two or more short, nearly vertical side slopes. 
The exposed surface layer consists mainly of loamy, 
marine deposits. The borrow pits range from 2 to 5 
acres. Some of the borrow pits have been reclaimed and 
seeded to grass. A few areas of soils have naturally 
reseeded to wild grasses, weeds, and pine. The areas 
are poorly suited to plant growth because of the physical 
properties and low natural fertility of the soil. 

The dredge and fill areas of this map unit are 
commonly near the built-up areas along the Albemarle 
Sound and along the edge of the major river systems. 
Typically, dredged material is used to construct fill areas 
to improve sites for more intensive use, such as building 
sites. In some areas, borrow material has been hauled in 
and placed on the low, wet soil area to improve site 
quality. 

Landfills are areas used for disposing of solid waste by 
placing refuse in successive layers in an excavated 
trench. The waste is spread, compacted, and covered 
with a thin layer of soil. When the trench is full, a final 
cover of soil material is placed over the landfill. 

Recommendations for use and management of soil in 
this map unit require onsite investigation. 

This map unit was not assigned to a capability 
subclass nor woodland group. 


Ur—Urban land. Urban land consists of areas where 
more than 85 percent of the area is covered with streets, 
buildings, parking lots, railroad yards, and airports. Nearly 
all of the acreage of this map unit is in the business 
district of Edenton and Hertford, around the perimeter of 
these cities, or at the Edenton Municipal Airport. Isolated 
areas are a minimum of 5 acres. Slopes range from 0 to 
6 percent. 

Surface water runoff from roofs, roads, parking lots, 
and other impervious covering can increase the hazard 
of flooding on low-lying areas. 

Recommendations for use and management of soil in 
this map unit require an onsite investigation. 

This map unit was not assigned to a capability 
subclass nor woodland group. 


VaB—Valhalla fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 
This well drained soil is on smooth to slightly rounded 
ridges along the Suffolk Scarp. Most of the mapped 
areas are oblong and irregular in width. Most of the 
acreage of this map unit is in cultivated crops. The rest 
is mainly in woodland or pasture. They range from 5 to 
100 acres. 
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Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sand 10 
inches thick. The subsurface layer is yellow fine sand 11 
inches thick. The subsoil is 19 inches thick. It is strong 
brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and yellowish 
brown loamy fine sand in the lower part. Below that to a 
depth of 99 inches is fine sand that is yellow and very 
pale brown in the upper part, very dark grayish brown 
and light gray in the middle part, and black in the lower 
part. 

Permeability is rapid, and the available water capacity 
is low. The soil ranges from very strongly acid to medium 
acid throughout, except in areas where the surface layer 
has been limed. The seasonal high water table is below 
a depth of 4 feet. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Tomahawk, Cainhoy, and Echaw soils. Cainhoy soils 
occur at random within the map unit with no apparent 
change in landscape to indicate their presence. Echaw 
and Tomahawk soils are in small depressions. The 
included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of the 
map unit. 

This Valhalla soil is well suited to peanuts and suited 
to most other local crops. Peanuts, corn, and soybeans 
are the dominant crops. The main limitations to use for 
crops are leaching of plant nutrients, soil blowing, and 
droughtiness. Blowing sand can damage young plants. 
Alternate planting of rows of small grain can help to 
prevent damage to young tender plants, such as 
watermelons. Winter cover crops, minimum tillage, and 
crop residue management help to conserve moisture. 
No-till planting, windbreaks, and crop rotations that 
include close growing crops also help to conserve soil 
and water. Fertilizers, particularly nitrogen, should be 
added in split applications. This soil is well suited to 
pasture forages such as coastal bermudagrass and 
bahiagrass. 

The dominant native trees are loblolly pine, longleaf 
pine, red maple, hickory, sweetgum, black tupelo, 
southern red oak, white oak, and post oak. The 
understory is mainly dogwood, sassafras, American holly, 
and sourwood. The available water capacity is the main 
limitation to woodland management. 

This soil is suited to most urban uses. The thick sandy 
materials provide a good support base for most 
structures. However, the unprotected sandy surface is 
subject to soil blowing and is droughty when rainfall is 
limited. The soil is poorly suited to recreational uses 
because of the sandy surface layer. 

This Valhalla soil is in capability subclass Ils and in 
woodland group 3s. 


WaA—Wahee fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This somewhat poorly drained soil is on low 
ridges near the small streams that flow into the Chowan 
River, Perquimans River, and Albemarle Sound. Most of 
the acreage of this map unit is in cultivated crops. The 
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rest is mainly in woodland. The mapped areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 5 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown fine sandy 
loam 6 inches thick. The subsoil is 34 inches thick. It is 
yellowish brown clay in the upper part, light brownish 
gray clay loam and gray clay in the middle part, and light 
gray sandy clay loam in the lower part. The underlying 
material to a depth of 65 inches is mottled light gray and 
brownish yellow sandy loam. 

Permeability is slow, and shrink-swell potential is 
moderate. The soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout, except in areas where the surface layer has 
been limed. The seasonal high water table is 0.5 foot to 
1.5 feet below the surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Altavista, Dogue, Augusta, and Roanoke soils. Augusta 
soils are near the outer edge of delineations. Altavista 
and Dogue soils are on slightly higher ridges than the 
Wahee soil. Roanoke soils are in depressions. The 
included soils make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Wahee soil is well suited to most local crops. 
Corn and soybeans are the dominant crops. Wetness is 
the main limitation to use for crops. Minimum tillage, 
cover crops, and the inclusion of grasses and legumes 
help to maintain tilth. Spring tillage and fall harvest can 
be delayed because of wetness. Slow permeability is a 
limitation to the installation of drainage systems. The soil 
is well suited to pasture forages, such as fescue and 
Ladino clover. 

The dominant native trees are pond pine, loblolly pine, 
red maple, green ash, hickory, sweetgum, black tupelo, 
elm, river birch, American sycamore, water oak, and 
willow oak. The understory is mainly cedar, American 
holly, sweetbay, sourwood, reeds, and waxmyrtle. 
Wetness is the main limitation to woodland management. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses. Wetness and siow permeability are the 
main limitations. Low strength is a limitation to local 
roads and streets. 

This Wahee soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


WnB—Wando fine sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes. This 
excessively drained soil is most common in the western 
part of Chowan County. It is on low, broad ridges 
commonly adjacent to the Chowan River. Most of the 
acreage of this map unit is in cultivated crops. The rest 
is mainly in woodland. The mapped areas are irregular in 
shape and range from 10 to 500 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sand 10 inches thick. The underlying material to a depth 
of 82 inches is fine sand. |t is yellowish brown in the 
upper part, brownish yellow in the middle part, and 
yellow in the lower part. 

Permeability is rapid, and the available water capacity 
is low. The soil ranges from medium acid to neutral. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are Bojac, Seabrook, 
and Conetoe soils. Most of the included soils are near 
the outer edges of delineations. Seabrook soils are in 
small depressions. The included soils make up about 10 
to 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Wando soil is suited to a few crops, such as 
peaches, peanuts, sweet potatoes, and soybeans. It 
does not have sufficient moisture for most crops during 
the growing season. Leaching of plant nutrients, the 
hazard of soil blowing, and the low available water 
capacity are the main limitations to use for crops. 
Blowing sand can damage young plants. Minimum tillage, 
crop residue management, windbreaks, and the inclusion 
of close growing grasses and legumes help to control 
soil blowing and conserve moisture. Fertilizers, 
particularly nitrogen, should be added in split 
applications. This soil is suited to pasture forages, such 
as coastal bermudagrass and bahiagrass. 

The dominant native trees are loblolly pine, longleaf 
pine, sweetgum, southern red oak, blackjack oak, white 
oak, post oak, and red maple. The understory is mainly 
dogwood, sassafras, and American holly. The low 
available water capacity is the main limitation to 
woodland management. 

This soil is well suited to most urban uses. The thick 
sandy materials provide a good support base for most 
structures. However, the unprotected sandy surface is 
subject to soil blowing and is droughty when rainfall is 
limited. Seepage from septic tank filter field lines is also 
a problem. This soil is suited to recreational uses. 
However, the sandy surface layer is a limitation to some 
uses. 

This Wando soil is in capability subclass IIIs and in 
woodland group 3s. 


YeA—Yeopim loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
moderately well drained soil is near the small streams 
that flow into the Albemarle Sound and Perquimans 
River. Most of the acreage of this map unit is in 
cultivated crops. The rest is mainly in woodland. The 
mapped areas are irregular in shape and commonly are 
about 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown loam 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is 34 inches thick. It is 
yellowish brown loam in the upper part and yellowish 
brown clay loam in the lower part. The underlying 
material to a depth of 62 inches is loamy sand. It is light 
gray in the upper part and yellowish brown in the lower 
part. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. The soil ranges from extremely 
acid to strongly acid throughout, except in areas where 
the surface layer has been limed. The seasonal high 
water table is at a depth of about 1.5 to 3 feet from late 
in winter to early in spring. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dogue, Chapanoke, and Altavista soils. Chapanoke soils 
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are in small depressions. Most of the other included soils 
are near the outer edge of delineations. The included 
soils make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Yeopim soil is well suited to most local crops. 
Corn, peanuts, cotton, tobacco, and soybeans are the 
dominant crops. Seasonal wetness is a limitation for 
some specialty crops, such as peanuts and tobacco. 
Winter cover crops, minimum tillage, and crop residue 
management help to maintain tilth. No-till planting, field 
borders, and rotations that include close growing crops 
help to conserve soil and water. This soil is well suited to 
pasture forages. 

The dominant native trees are black tupelo, elm, 
yellow-poplar, sweetgum, hickory, red maple, American 
beech, willow oak, white oak, post oak, southern red 
oak, water oak, and loblolly pine. The understory is 
mainly dogwood, sweetbay, sourwood, American holly, 
waxmyrtle, and sassafras. Wetness is the main limitation 
to woodland management. 

This soil is suited to or poorly suited to most urban 
and recreational uses. Wetness is the main limitation. 

This Yeopim soil is in capability subclass [lw and in 
woodland group 2w. 


YeB—Yeopim loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This 
moderately well drained soil is on slightly rounded ridges 
near the small streams that flow into the Albemarle 
Sound and Perquimans River. Most of the acreage of 
this map unit is in cultivated crops. The rest is mainly in 
woodland. Most of the mapped areas are oblong and 
irregular in width. They commonly range from 5 to 50 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown loam 8 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 42 inches, is 
yellowish brown loam in the upper part and yellowish 
brown clay loam in the lower part. The underlying 
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material io a depth of 62 inches is loamy sand. It is light 
gray in the upper part and yellowish brown in the lower 
part. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. The soil ranges from extremely 
acid to strongly acid throughout, except in areas where 
the surface layer has been limed. The seasonal high 
water tabie is at a depth of about 1.5 to 3 feet from late 
in winter to early in spring. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dogue, Chapanoke, and Altavista soils. Most of the 
included soils are near the outer edge of delineations. 
The included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of 
the map unit. 

This Yeopim soil is well suited to most local crops. 
Corn, peanuts, cotton, tobacco, and soybeans are the 
dominant crops. Seasonal wetness is a limitation for 
some specialty crops, such as peanuts and tobacco. 
Runoff and the hazard of erosion are also limitations to 
use for crops. Winter cover crops, minimum tillage, and 
crop residue management help to maintain tilth (fig. 10). 
No-till planting, field borders, and rotations that include 
close growing crops help to conserve soil and water. 
This soil is well suited to pasture forages. 

The dominant native trees are black tupelo, elm, 
yellow-poplar, sweetgum, hickory, red maple, American 
beech, willow oak, white oak, post oak, southern red 
oak, water oak, and loblolly pine. The understory is 
mainly dogwood, sweetbay, sourwood, American holly, 
waxmyrtie, and sassafras. Wetness is the main limitation 
to woodland management. 

This soil is suited to or poorly suited to most urban 
and recreational uses. Wetness is the main limitation. 

This Yeopim soil is in capability subclass {le and in 
woodland group 2w. 


Figure 10.—Minimum-till corn on Yeopim loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
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Use and Management of the Soils 


This soil survey is an inventory and evaluation of the 
soils in the survey area. It can be used to adjust land 
uses to the limitations and potentials of natural 
resources and the environment. Also, it can help avoid 
soil-related failures in land uses. 

In preparing a soil survey, Soil scientists, 
conservationists, engineers, and others collect extensive 
field data about the nature and behavior characteristics 
of the soils. They collect data on erosion, droughtiness, 
flooding, and other factors that affect various soil uses 
and management. Field experience and collected data 
on soil properties and performance are used as a basis 
for predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section can be used to plan the use 
and management of soils for crops and pasture; as 
woodland; as sites for buildings, sanitary facilities, 
highways and other transportation systems, and parks 
and other recreation facilities; and for wildlife habitat. It 
can be used to identify the potentials and limitations of 
each soil for specific land uses and to help prevent 
construction failures caused by unfavorable soil 
properties. 

Planners and others using soil survey information can 
evaluate the effect of specific land uses on productivity 
and on the environment in all or part of the survey area. 
The survey can help planners to maintain or create a 
land use pattern that is in harmony with nature. 

Contractors can use this survey to locate sources of 
sand, roadfill, and topsoil. They can use it to identify 
areas where wetness or very firm soil layers can cause 
difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and 
others may also find this survey useful. The survey can 
help them plan the safe disposal of wastes and locate 
sites for pavements, sidewalks, campgrounds, 
playgrounds, lawns, and trees and shrubs. 


Crops and Pasture 


Foy D. Hendrix, conservation agronomist, and Tony FA. Short, district 
conservationist, Soil Conservation Service helped prepare this section. 


General management needed for crops and pasture is 
suggested in this section. The crops or pasture plants 
best suited to the soils, including some not commonly 
grown in the survey area, are identified; the system of 
land capability classification used by the Soil 
Conservation Service is explained; and the estimated 


yields of the main crops and hay and pasture plants are 
listed for each soil. 

Planners of management systems for individual fields 
or farms should consider the detailed information given 
in the description of each soil under ‘‘Detailed Soil Map 
Units.” Specific information can be obtained from the 
local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the North 
Carolina Agricultural Extension Service. 

According to the 1978 Census of Agriculture (9), there 
was 40,600 acres of cropland and 2,400 acres of 
pasture in Chowan County and a total of 64,220 acres of 
cropland and 280 acres of pasture in Perquimans 
County. The major crops are corn, soybeans, peanuts, 
cotton, tobacco, small grains, and a variety of truck 
crops. Truck crops are more widely grown in Chowan 
County on the sandy soils along the Chowan River and 
county line road area. 

Many of the soils are well suited to vegetable crops. 
The latest information and suggestions for growing 
specialty crops can be obtained from local offices of the 
Soil Conservation Service and the North Carolina 
Agricultural Extention Service. 

Tall fescue and tall fescue with white clover are the 
primary grass and legume for grazing. Annual rye (grain) 
is also used for additional forage. The acreage used for 
pasture has slowly decreased over the past 20 years. 

Corn and soybeans are the crops most commonly 
grown on the poorly drained soils, such as Roanoke, 
Perquimans, Tomotley, and Nimmo soils. Drainage is 
required for optimum crop production on these soils. The 
drainage system consists of a primary system of canals, 
a secondary system of field ditches, and surface shaping 
and leveling for farmland. Field ditches are generally 200 
to 300 feet apart for farming. 

The soils suitable for farming can be divided into two 
major groups, those with a light colored surface and 
those with a black surface. The soils that have a light 
colored surface have lower organic matter content. The 
soils that have a black surface contain higher amounts 
of organic matter, and they are on the wet landscapes in 
the interior parts of both counties. 

Light Colored Soils. Early farming was on soils along 
the sounds and rivers because of the easy access. 
Today, many of these soils are still used to produce 
crops. The light colored surface ranges from very dark 
grayish brown to light brownish gray to brown. These 
soils consist of two groups—sandy and loamy soils and 
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clayey soils. Large acreages of the clayey soils are in 
the southern part of Chowan and Perquimans Counties 
in the Yeopim, Drummond Point, Greenfield, New Hope, 
Harveys Point, Woodville, and Durants Neck sections. 
The loamy and sandy soils are in the western and 
northern parts of Chowan County and in the central and 
northwestern parts of Perquimans County. 

The well drained and moderately well drained, nearly 
level to gently sloping State, Bojac, Conetoe, Cainhoy, 
Dogue, Wando, Munden, Altavista, Yeopim, Tomahawk, 
Seabrook, and Echaw soils are used for growing 
tobacco, peanuts, cotton, and a wide variety of truck 
crops. The somewhat poorly drained Augusta, Dragston, 
Chapanoke, and Wahee soils are used for peanuts, 
cotton, and truck crops. The truck crops include 
watermelons, sweet corn, cantaloupe, sweet potatoes, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, and a small acreage of butter 
beans and snap beans. Artificial drainage may be 
needed on Munden, Altavista, Yeopim, Tomahawk, 
Seabrook, Dragston, Chapanoke, and Wahee soils for 
maximum production. 

Soil erosion is a potential problem on the light colored 
surface soils. Erosion is costly for various reasons. 
Productivity and soil tilth are decreased when the 
surface layer is washed away. Herbicides, fertilizers, and 
lime are carried out of the field along with valuable 
topsoil and organic matter if erosion is left unchecked. In 
addition to being costly, there are social and 
environmental consequences if this eroded soil is 
deposited into streams, rivers, and sounds. Effective 
agricultural control of erosion increases productivity and 
minimizes the public cost of maintaining water quality 
standards. 

Erosion control practices provide a protective surface 
cover, reduce runoff, and increase infiltration. 
Conservation practices common ito these soils are field 
borders; winter cover crops; conservation tillage 
including minimum tillage, reduced till, and no-till; and 
crop residue management. 

Wind erosion is often a problem on Conetoe, Bojac, 
Cainhoy, Seabrook, Echaw, and Wando soils. These 
soils have a sandy surface layer. Damage from wind 
erosion can be greatly reduced with conservation 
cropping systems including cover crops, crop residue 
management, and conservation tillage. Windbreaks of 
tall growing small grain are often used in row crop 
patterns to reduce wind damage to young plants. 

Information about the design and applicability of 
erosion control practices for these soils can be obtained 
from the local office of the Soil Conservation Service. 

Black Surface Soils. The black surface soils include 
both minera! and organic soils. The very poorly drained 
mineral soils are Portsmouth, Icaria, Arapahoe, and Cape 
Fear soils, and the organic soils are Scuppernong and 
Dorovan soils. 

The mineral soils in this group were generally the first 
to be used for farming. Crops normally consisted of corn, 
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soybeans, and small grains. Most of the remaining soil 
areas were unimproved and remained as cutover forest 
or savannah type swamp until the 1970’s. Modern 
machinery, new technology, and a general increase in 
land values made it practical to develop these areas for 
farming. The exception is Dorovan soils, which are in 
wet, wooded swamps. 

Practices applicable to the farming of black surface 
soils are described in the following paragraphs. Before 
undertaking any of these practices, an onsite evaluation 
should be made to determine if the practice is 
ecologically desirable. 

Field drains. The black surface soils require extensive 
drainage to provide at least a minimum of aerated soil 
for plant roots to grow and function. Such drainage 
requires a primary system of canals, a secondary system 
of field ditches, and surface shaping and leveling for 
farmland (fig. 11). Field ditches can be 0.5 mile long or 
longer and 200 to 300 feet apart for farming. 

Since most of these soils, mineral and organic alike, 
have very poor internal drainage, much of the excess 
water removal is by surface drainage. A workable 
surface drainage system includes sloping surfaces from 
the ditch upward toward the center of the field, not 
exceeding 0.5 percent slope. Fields are leveled to 
remove depressional areas that collect excess water. 
Canals for adequate water removal generally require a 
minimum drop of about 0.5 foot per mile. 

The rate of water flow in the black surface soils is 
generally slow because of the low elevation and gentle 
relief. The slow flow rates allow most of the sand and silt 
size materials that may wash or erode from the land to 
settle in ditches and canals. Because of this, the ditches 
and canals require frequent sediment cleanout. 

Erosion control. Black surface soils are subject to 
erosion by surface runoff from high intensity rains even 
on fields that are relatively flat. Most of this erosion 
occurs around ‘“‘hoedrains” or cross drains that are used 
across fields from ditch to ditch. The bulk of the eroded 
soil settles in field ditches and canals, closing outlets 
and causing more frequent and costly cleanouts. Erosion 
can be reduced by field shaping and leveling to reduce 
the number of cross drains, by conservation tillage, by 
leaving crop residue on the surface, and by establishing 
plant cover ditch and canal banks. 

Wind erosion can occur on black surface soils if they 
are bare, if the surface is not rough, and if the surface 
layer is dry. Soils that are high in organic matter content 
and have a loose, very friable surface layer have a 
tendency to blow. Wind erosion can partially fill ditches 
and canals, thereby reducing their effectiveness for 
drainage. The most effective control for wind erosion on 
cropland is to leave crop residue on the surface and to 
use bedding on the land. Planting a winter cover crop, 
such as rye, is effective in preventing wind erosion late 
in fall and early in spring. 
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Each strip is crowned to aid 
surface water mavement to 
drainage ditches. 


Figure 11.—Drainage system commonly used on black surface soils in Chowan and Perquimans Counties. 


Windbreaks can be used to control wind erosion. To 
be effective, they need to be at right angles to the wind. 
The area of effective control is ten times the height of 
the break. Windbreaks provide good wildlife habitat and 
add to the aesthetic value of large, cleared areas. 

Frost damage. Organic soils are cold natured because 
of their high moisture content and the insulating effect of 
their high content of organic maiter. This results in these 
soils receiving frost a few days later in the spring and a 
few days earlier in the fall than mineral soils in the same 
area. Planting dates on the organic soils should be 
adjusted to avoid potential frost damage. Early maturing 
varieties of soybeans should be used for late plantings 
to avoid potential damage by early frosts in the fall. The 
growth rate for corn seedlings is slow in the spring 
because of cool soil temperature. Seedling growth is 
greatly increased if banded fertilizer containing 
ammonium nitrogen and phosphorus is used. This 
contributes significantly to establishing strong, fast 
growing stands even in cold, wet springs. 

Liming the Soil. All of the black surface soils have a 
high lime requirement because of their high content of 


organic matter. In their natural state, they are extremely 
acid. Lime should be applied according to information 
from soil tests. These soils should be first limed 

to a depth of 5 or 6 inches. Each ton of dry agricultural 
lime increases soil pH levels from 0.1 to 0.3 pH 

units. To obtain the desired pH level of 5.0 

on organic soils, 5 to 7 tons per acre are initially 
required. The desired pH level of high organic mineral 
soils is 5.3 to 5.5, and the initial lime requirement is 4 or 
5 tons per acre. To maintain these pH levels, the lime 
requirement generally is 1 ton per acre every 2 to 3 
years. Because many of these soils have adequate 
levels of magnesium, calcitic sources of lime are 
suitable. However, if soil tests indicate a lower 
magnesium level than is desirable, a dolomitic source of 
lime should be used. 


Piant Nutrient Levels 


In their natural state, these soils generally have a low 
level of available plant nutrients. However, they do 
respond to and retain fertilizer nutrients. Available 
phosphorus is generally very low, and extra fertilization is 
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required for the first year of cultivation. After the first 
year, only phosphorus indicated by soil tests is required. 

Potassium is generally low for the first year, but not as 
low as phosphorous. The content of organic matter and 
clay in these soils enables them to retain potassium, 
thereby making it possible to attain good levels of this 
nutrient. 

Nitrogen is a constituent of the organic matter, and 
some nitrogen is available for plant growth through the 
decomposition of the organic matter. However, when 
these soils become saturated at times of heavy rainfall, 
significant amounts of nitrogen are lost through 
denitrification. As a result, the amount of nitrogen 
required by crops on these soils is not significantly 
different from that required on mineral soils that have a 
light colored surface layer. 

Most organic soils have deficiencies of micronutrients. 
In Chowan and Perquimans Counties, copper is the only 
micronutrient that is regularly deficient. When soils are 
initially cultivated, an application of 2.5 to 4 pounds of 
elemental copper per acre is recommended. This 
application is adequate for approximately 3 years, and 
subsequent applications should be made according to 
soils tests. Deficiencies in zinc and manganese can 
occur where areas are overlimed. Once the soils are 
cultivated, lime and fertilizer should be applied according 
to soil test analyses. 


Chemical Weed Control 


The use of herbicides for weed control in crops is a 
common practice in Chowan and Perquimans Counties. 
Successful use results in less tillage and is an integral 
part of modern farming. Selected soil properties, such as 
organic matter content and texture of the surface layer, 
affect the rate of herbicide application. Estimates for 
both of these properties were determined for the soils 
described in this report. Table 20 shows a general range 
of organic matter content. The surface texture is shown 
in table 19 in the USDA texture column. 

in some cases, the organic matter content projected 
for a soil may range outside that shown in the table. 
Higher ranges can occur in soil areas that have received 
high amounts of animal or manmade waste. New soil 
areas currently being brought into cultivation can have 
higher levels of organic matter content in their surface 
layer than soil areas that have been in cultivation for a 
long period of time. Conservation tillage can also 
increase organic matter content in the surface layer. 
Lower levels of organic matter are common in soil areas 
where the surface layer has been partly or completely 
removed by erosion, land smoothing, or other activities. 
Other activities can affect organic matter content. 
Current soil tests should be used for specific organic 
matter determinations. 

Rapid leaching of herbicides may damage young 
plants or prevent normal seed germination in sandy soils 
that have less than 2 percent organic matter. The 
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effectiveness of herbicides commonly decreases if the 
organic matter level exceeds 6 to 10 percent. 

For specific Herbicide rates based on organic matter 
content and surface texture, read the label. 


Yields Per Acre 


A high level of management includes maintaining 
proper soil reaction and fertility levels as indicated by 
standard soil tests. Nitrogen rates for corn on soils that 
have a yield potential of 125 to 150 bushels per acre 
should be 140 to 160 pounds of nitrogen per acre. 
Where the yield potential is only 100 bushels per acre, 
then rates of 100 to 120 pounds per acre should be 
used. Application of nitrogen in excess of potential yields 
is not generally a sound practice. Where corn or cotton 
follow harvested soybeans or peanuts, nitrogen rates 
can be reduced 20 to 30 pounds per acre. 

The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown in table 8. In any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 
of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. 

The yields are based mainly on the experience and 
records of farmers, conservationists, and extension 
agents. Available yield data from nearby counties and 
results of field trials and demonstrations are also 
considered. 

The management needed to obtain the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Management can include drainage, erosion 
control, and protection fram flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate and timely tillage; control of weeds, plant 
diseases, and harmful insects; favorable soil reaction 
and optimum levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
and trace elements for each crop; effective use of crop 
residue, barnyard manure, and green manure crops; and 
harvesting that insures the smallest possible loss. 

For yields of irrigated crops, it is assumed that the 
irrigation system is adapted to the soils and to the crops 
grown, that good quality irrigation water is uniformly 
applied as needed, and that tillage is kept to a minimum. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
each soil for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 8 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not listed 
because the acreage of such crops is small. The local 
office of the Soil Conservation Service or of the North 
Carolina Agricultural Extension Service can provide 
information about the management and productivity of 
the soils for those crops. 
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Land Capability Classification 


Land capability classification shows, in a general way, 
the suitability of soils for use as cropland. Crops that 
require special management are excluded. The soils are 
grouped according to their limitations for field crops, the 
risk of damage if they are used for crops, and the way 
they respond to management. The criteria used in 
grouping the soils do not include major, and generally 
expensive, landforming that would change slope, depth, 
or other characteristics of the soils, nor do they include 
possible but unlikely major reclamation projects. 
Capability classification is not a substitute for 
interpretations designed to show suitability and 
limitations of groups of soils for woodland and for 
engineering purposes. 

In the capability system, soils are generally grouped at 
three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. Only 
class and subclass are used in this survey. These levels 
are defined in the following paragraphs. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are 
designated by Roman numerals | through Vill. The 
numerals indicate progressively greater limitations and 
narrower choices for practical use. The classes are 
defined as follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class II soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode, but they have 
other limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their 
use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and miscellaneous areas have 
limitations that nearly preclude their use for commercial 
crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class. 
They are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, or s, 
to the class numeral, for example, lie. The letter e shows 
that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless a close- 
growing piant cover is maintained; w shows that water in 
or on the soil interferes with plant growth or cultivation 
(in some soils the wetness can be partly corrected by 
artificial drainage); and s shows that the soil is limited 
mainly because it is shallow or droughty. 

There are no subclasses in class | because the soils 
of this class have few limitations. The soils in class V are 
subject to little or no erosion, but they have other 
limitations that restrict their use to pasture, woodland, 
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wildlife habitat, or recreation. Class V contains only the 
subclasses indicated by w or s. 

The acreage of soils in each capability class and 
subclass is shown in table 9. The capability classification 
of each map unit is given in the section “Detailed Soil 
Map Units.” 


Woodland Management and Productivity 


Edwin J. Young, forester, Soil Conservation Service, helped prepare 
this section. 


Forest lands are of significant economic, social, 
recreational, and environmental importance to Chowan 
and Perquimans Counties. Wooded areas have esthetic 
value and provide habitat for wildlife. 

Commerical forests cover 144,771 acres, or 54 
percent of the land area. Continuing urban 
encroachment, clearing for cropland, and other factors 
continue to reduce the commercial forest acreage. 
Commercial forest land is land capable of producing 
crops of indusirial wood and not withdrawn from timber 
utilization. 

Changes in forest type indicate hardwoods are 
replacing pines on a significant acreage. The current rate 
of pine planting and pine regeneration is less than the 
acreage of mature pine stands now being harvested. 
When pine stands are cut, understory hardwoods 
become dominant and take over the site. Vigorous 
methods of hardwood control, such as prescribed fire or 
mechanical site preparation, are often used to 
reestablish pine at the time of harvest cutting. Loblolly 
pine is the most important timber species in the 
counties, is adapted to the soil and climate, brings the 
highest average sale value per acre, and is relatively 
easy to establish and manage. It grows on a wide variety 
of soils. 

For the purpose of forest survey, four forest type 
groups are identified in the county (6). 

¢ Lobiolly-Shortleaf pine (40,970 acres).—This 
group is made up of more than 50 percent pine 
species, including pond pine and red and white 
oaks, gum, hickory, and yellow-poplar. 

¢ Oak-Pine (23,162 acres).—In this group, 
hardwoods make up more than 50 percent of the 
stand and pines make up 25-50 percent. 
Common associates are upland oaks, gum, 
hickory, and yellow-poplar. If left undisturbed, this 
timber type will develop into a forest of 
predominantly oak and other upland hardwoods. 
The understory generally consists of hardwood 
seedlings and saplings which, because they are 
more tolerant of shade than pine, compete so 
strongly in shaded understory for light and 
moisture that few pine seedlings can survive. 
When mature stands of pine are cut, the dense 
understory of young hardwoods becomes 
dominant. 
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¢ Oak-Hickory (52,141 acres).—In this group, oaks 
and hickory make up more than 50 percent of the 
stand. Common associates include elm, maple, 
and yellow-poplar. 

* Oak-Gum-Cypress (28,498 acres).—This forest 
group is bottom land forests in which tupelo, 
blackgum, sweetgum, oaks, or southern cypress 
make up a majority of the stand. Where pines 
comprise 25 to 50 percent, the stand would be 
classified oak-pine. Common associates include 
cottonwood, willow, ash, elm, hackberry, and 
maple. 

Site index is a measure of soil productivity and its 
capability to produce tree growth. Loblolly pine is used 
as the key indicator species for determining site index for 
most soils in the two counties except on sites more 
suitable for hardwoods. Site index ranges assigned to 
each ordination potential productivity class are shown on 
table 10. Yield tables for various trees species show the 
potential growth or yield by site index classes. For 
example, table 11 shows the potential loblolly pine yearly 
growth or yield per acre in Board Feet International 1/8- 
inch Rule by site index classes (8). It shows the range of 
timber growth or yield as it relates to soil productivity. 

Table 12 can be used by woodland owners or forest 
managers in planning the use of soils for wood crops. 
Only those soils suitable for wood crops are listed. The 
table lists the ordination symbol (woodland suitability) for 
each soil. Soils assigned the same ordination symbol 
require the same general management and have about 
the same potential productivity. 

The first part of the ordination symbol, a number, 
indicates the potential productivity of the soils for 
important trees. The number 1 indicates very high 
productivity; 2, high; 3, moderately high; 4, moderate; 
and 5, low. The second part of the symbol, a letter, 
indicates the major kind of soil limitation. The letter w 
indicates excessive water in or on the soil; ¢, restricted 
root depth; c, clay in the upper part of the soil; and s, 
sandy texture. The letter o indicates that limitations or 
restrictions are insignificant. \f a soil has more than one 
limitation, the priority is as follows: w, d, c, and s. 

In table 12, s/ight, moderate, and severe indicate the 
degree of the major soil limitations to be considered in 
management. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the risk of loss 
of soil in a well-managed woodland. The risk is sight if 
the expected soil loss is small, moderate if measures are 
needed to control erosion during logging and road 
construction, and severe if intensive management or 
special equipment and methods are needed to prevent 
excessive loss of soil. 

Ratings of equipment limitation reflect the 
characteristics and conditions of the soil that restrict use 
of the equipment generally needed in woodland 
management or harvesting. A rating of sight indicates 
that use of equipment is not limited to a particular kind of 
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equipment or time of year; moderate indicates a short 
seasonal limitation or a need for some modification in 
management or in equipment; and severe indicates a 
seasonal limitation, a need for special equipment or 
management, or a hazard in the use of equipment. 

Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree to which 
the soil affects the mortality of tree seedlings. Plant 
competition is not considered in the ratings. The ratings 
apply to seedlings from good stock that are properly 
planted during a period of sufficient rainfall. A rating of 
slight indicates that the expected mortality is less than 
25 percent; moderate, 25 to 50 percent; and severe, 
more than 50 percent. 

The potential productivity of merchantable or common 
trees on a soil is expressed as a sife index. This index is 
the average height, in feet, that dominant and 
codominant trees of a given species attain in a specified 
number of years. The site index applies to fully stocked, 
even-aged, unmanaged stands. Commonly grown trees 
are those that woodland managers generally favor in 
intermediate or improvement cuttings. They are selected 
on the basis of growth rate, quality, value, and 
marketability. 

Trees to plant are those that are suited to the soils 
and to commercial wood production. 


Recreation 


In table 13, the soils of the survey area are rated 
according to the limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation. The ratings are based on restrictive soil 
features, such as wetness, slope, and texture of the 
surface layer. Susceptibility to flooding is considered. Not 
considered in the ratings, but important in evaluating a 
site, are the location and accessibility of the area, the 
size and shape of the area and its scenic quality, 
vegetation, access to water, potential water 
impoundment sites, and access to public sewerlines. The 
capacity of the soil to absorb septic tank effluent and the 
ability of the soil to support vegetation are also 
important. Soils subject to flooding are limited for 
recreational use by the duration and intensity of flooding 
and the season when flooding occurs. In planning 
recreation facilities, onsite assessment of the height, 
duration, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential. 

In table 13, the degree of soil limitation is expressed 
as slight, moderate, or severe. Sfight means that soil 
properties are generally favorable and that limitations are 
minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be 
offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 

The information in table 13 can be supplemented by 
other information in this survey, for example, 
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interpretations for septic tank absorption fields in table 
16 and interpretations for dwellings without basements 
and for locai roads and streets in table 15. 

Camp areas require site preparation such as shaping 
and leveling the tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary 
facilities and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to 
heavy foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best 
soils have gentle slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface absorbs 
rainfall readily but remains firm and is not dusty when 
dry. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for picnic areas are firm when wet, 
are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have slopes that 
increase the cost of shaping sites or of building access 
roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is firm after rains and is not dusty when dry. 

Paths and trails tor hiking and horseback riding should 
require little or no cutting and filling. The best soils are 
not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, are 
not subject to flooding more than once a year during the 
period of use, and they have moderate slopes. 

Golf fairways are subject to heavy foot traffic and 
some light vehicular traffic. Cutting or filling may be 
required. The best soils for use as golf fairways are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, are not subject to 
prolonged flooding during the period of use, and they 
have moderate slopes. The suitability of the soil for tees 
or greens is not considered in rating the soils. 


Wildlife Habitat 


Soils affect the kind and amount of vegetation that is 
available to wildlife as food and cover. They also affect 
the construction of water impoundments. The kind and 
abundance of wildlife depend largely on the amount and 
distribution of food, cover, and water. Wildlife habitat can 
be created or improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by 
promoting the natural establishment of desirable plants. 

Chowan and Perquimans Counties contain an 
abundance of excellent wildlife and fisheries habitat. The 
habitat is an excellent mix of agricultural land, woodland, 
stream courses, and riparian wetlands. Wildlife species 
reflect this habitat diversity with an abundance of deer, 
rabbits, squirrels, quail, doves, ducks, and geese 
throughout the area. 

important soils on uplands for wildlife habitat are the 
Altavista, Augusta, Bojac, Chapanoke, Conetoe, Dogue, 
Dragston, Munden, State, Tomahawk, Valhalla, Wahee, 
and Yeopim soils. Agricultura! production on these soils 
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is good. The primary crops are soybeans, cotton, 
peanuts, and corn. Such wildlife as quail, rabbits, and 
doves readily adapt to this land use if all their habitat 
requirements are present. Also, deer have readily 
adapted to these agricultural land uses, and their 
populations in the farmed areas are moderate to high 
where farmland is interspersed with woodland. An 
abundance of “edge” in the two counties also favors 
most resident wildlife species. \ 

Wetlands in Chowan and Perquimans Counties are 
primarily wooded swamps (type 7) and bog areas (type 
8) (70). The dominant trees in the wooded swamps are 
the baldcypress, water tupelo, gum, swamp blackgum, 
and willow oak. The Chowan and Dorovan soils are in 
the wooded swamp areas. 

Dominant in the bog areas are the pond pine, 
spagnum moss, titi, redbay, sweetbay, and gallberry. The 
Arapahoe, Cape Fear, Dorovan, Lynn Haven, 
Portsmouth, and Scuppernong soils are in these areas. 
Many of these soils have been drained, cleared, and 
converted to agriculture in the past few years. This trend 
is continuing, but not at a rate comparable to some of 
the surrounding counties. 

Roanoke soil is normally considered as a Type 1 
wetland. However, as it is mapped in these counties, this 
soil does not support a vegetative community typical of a 
Type 1 wetland. This is because many areas have been 
cleared and are now farmed or planted to pines. Enough 
drainage has been done throughout the area of 
occurrence of Roanoke soils to lower the water table 
below its normal level. 

In table 14, the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential for providing habitat for 
various kinds of wildlife. This information can be used in 
planning parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, and 
other developments for wildlife; in selecting soils that are 
suitable for establishing, improving, or maintaining 
specific elements of wildlife habitat; and in determining 
the intensity of management needed for each element of 
the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good indicates that the element or 
kind of habitat is easily established, improved, or 
maintained. Few or no limitations affect management, 
and satisfactory results can be expected. A rating of fair 
indicates that the element or kind of habitat can be 
established, improved, or maintained in most places. 
Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor indicates that 
limitations are severe for the designated element or kind 
of habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor indicates 
that restrictions for the element or kind of habitat are 
very severe and that unsatisfactory results can be 
expected. Creating, improving, or maintaining habitat is 
impractical or impossible. 
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The elements of wildlife habitat are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are domestic grains and seed- 
producing herbaceous plants. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of grain and seed crops 
are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, 
available water capacity, wetness, slope, and flood 
hazard. Soil temperature and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of grain and seed crops are 
corn, wheat, oats, and barley. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes. Soil properties and features 
that affect the growth of grasses and legumes are depth 
of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, available 
water capacity, wetness, flood hazard, and slope. Soil 
temperature and soil moisture are also considerations. 
Examples of grasses and legumes are fescue, lovegrass, 
bromegrass, clover, and alfalfa. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of these 
plants are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface 
layer, available water capacity, wetness, and flood 
hazard. Soil temperature and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of wild herbaceous plants are 
bluestem, goldenrod, beggarweed, wheatgrass, and 
grama. 

Hardwood trees and woody understory produce nuts 
or other fruit, buds, catkins, twigs, bark, and foliage. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
hardwood trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, 
the available water capacity, and wetness. Examples of 
these plants are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, apple, 
hawthorn, dogwood, hickory, blackberry, and blueberry. 
Examples of fruit-producing shrubs that are suitable for 
planting on soils rated good are oak, hickory, dogwood, 
Russian-olive, autumn-olive, and crabapple. 

Coniferous plants furnish browse and seeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
coniferous trees, shrubs, and ground cover are depth of 
the root zone, available water capacity, and wetness. 
Examples of coniferous plants are pine and cedar. 

Weiland plants are annual and perennial, wild 
herbaceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites. 
Submerged or floating aquatic plants are excluded. Soil 
properties and features affecting wetiand plants are 
texture of the surface layer, wetness, reaction, and 
slope. Examples of wetland plants are smartweed, wild 
millet, wildrice, saltgrass, cordgrass, rushes, sedges, and 
reeds. 

Shallow water areas have an average depth of less 
than 5 feet. Some are naturally wet areas. Others are 
created by dams, levees, or other water-control 
structures. Soil properties and features affecting shallow 
water areas are wetness, slope, and permeability. 
Examples of shallow water areas are marshes, waterfowl 
feeding areas, and ponds. 
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The habitat for various kinds of wildlife is described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Habitat for openland wildlife consists of cropland, 
pasture, meadows, and areas that are overgrown with 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce 
grain and seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild 
herbaceous plants. The wildlife attracted to these areas 
include bobwhite quail, pheasant, meadowlark, field 
Sparrow, cottontail, and red fox. 

Habitat for woodland wildlife consists of areas of 
deciduous plants or coniferous plants or both and 
associated grasses, legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. Wildlife attracted to these areas include wild 
turkey, ruffed grouse, woodcock, thrushes, woodpeckers, 
squirrels, gray fox, raccoon, deer, and bear. 

Habitat for wetland wildlife consists of open, marshy or 
swampy shallow water areas. Some of the wildlife 
attracted to such areas are ducks, geese, herons, shore 
birds, muskrat, mink, and beaver. 


Engineering 


This section provides information for planning land 
uses related to urban development and to water 
management. Soils are rated for various uses, and the 
most limiting features are identified. The ratings are 
given in the following tables: Building site development, 
Sanitary facilities, Construction materials, and Water 
management. The ratings are based on observed 
performance of the soils and on the estimated data and 
test data in the “Soil Properties” section. 

Information in this section is intended for land use 
planning, for evaluating land use alternatives, and for 
planning site investigations prior to design and 
construction. The information, however, has limitations. 
For example, estimates and other data generally apply 
only to that part of the soil within a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 
Because of the map scale, small areas of different soils 
may be included within the mapped areas of a specific 
Soil. 

The information is not site specific and does not 
eliminate the need for onsite investigation of the soils or 
for testing and analysis by personnel experienced in the 
design and consiruction of engineering works. 

Government ordinances and regulations that restrict 
certain land uses or impose specific design criteria were 
not considered in preparing the information in this 
section. Local ordinances and regulations must be 
considered in planning, in site selection, and in design. 

Soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance were considered in determining the ratings 
in this section. During the fieldwork for this soil survey, 
determinations were made about grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, plasticity index, soil reaction, soil wetness, 
depth to a seasonal high water table, slope, likelihood of 
flooding, natural soil structure aggregation, and soil 
density. Data were collected about kinds of clay 
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minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt fractions, and 
the kind of adsorbed cations. Estimates were made for 
erodibility, permeability, corrosivity, shrink-swell potential, 
available water capacity, and other behavioral 
characteristics affecting engineering uses. 

This information can be used to: evaluate the potential 
of areas for residential, commercial, industrial, and 
recreational uses; make preliminary estimates of 
construction conditions; evaluate alternative routes for 
roads, streets, highways, pipelines, and underground 
cables; evaluate alternative sites for sanitary landfills, 
septic tank absorption fields, and sewage lagoons; plan 
detailed onsite investigations of soils and geology; locate 
potential sources of gravel, sand, earthfill, and topsoil; 
plan drainage systems, irrigation systems, ponds, 
terraces, and other structures for soil and water 
conservation; and predict performance of proposed small 
Structures and pavements by comparing the performance 
of existing similar structures on the same or similar soils. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil maps, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this 
survey can be used to make additional interpretations. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science and are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Building Site Development 


Table 15 shows the degree and kind of soil limitations 
that affect shallow excavations, dwellings with and 
without basements, small commercial buildings, local 
roads and streets, and lawns and landscaping. The 
limitations are considered s/ight if soil properties and site 
features are generally favorable for the indicated use 
and limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate 
if soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 
Special feasibility studies may be required where the soil 
limitations are severe. 

Shallow excavations are trenches or holes dug to a 
maximum depth of 5 or 6 feet for basements, graves, 
utility lines, open ditches, and other purposes. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. The ease of digging, 
filling, and compacting is affected by soil texture and 
slope. The time of the year that excavations can be 
made is affected by the depth to a seasonal high water 
table and the susceptibility of the soil to flooding. The 
resistance of the excavation walls or banks to sloughing 
or caving is affected by soil texture and the depth to the 
water table. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings are 
structures built on shallow foundations on undisturbed 
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soil. The load limit is the same as that for single-family 
dwellings no higher than three stories. Ratings are made 
for small commercial buildings without basements, for 
dwellings with basements, and for dwellings without 
basements. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. A high 
water table, flooding, shrink-swell potential, and organic 
layers can cause the movement of footings. A high water 
table and flooding affect the ease of excavation and 
construction. Landscaping and grading that require cuts 
and fills of more than 5 to 6 feet are not considered. 

Local roads and sireets have an all-weather surface 
and carry automobile and light truck traffic all year. They 
have a subgrade of cut or fill soil material, a base of 
gravel, crushed rock, or stabilized soil material, and a 
flexible or rigid surface. Cuts and fills are generally 
limited to less than 6 feet. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
the soils. A high water table, flooding, and slope affect 
the ease of excavating and grading. Soil strength (as 
inferred from the engineering classification of the soil), 
shrink-swell potential, and depth to a high water table 
affect the traffic-supporting capacity. 

Lawns and landscaping require soils on which turf and 
ornamental trees and shrubs can be established and 
maintained. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. Soil 
reaction, a high water table, and the available water 
capacity in the upper 40 inches affect plant growth. 
Flooding, wetness, slope, and the amount of sand, clay, 
or organic matter in the surface layer affect trafficability 
after vegetation is established. 


Sanitary Facilities 


Table 16 shows the degree and the kind of soil 
limitations that affect septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The limitations 
are considered s/ght if soil properties and site features 
are generally favorable for the indicated use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate if 
soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 

Table 16 also shows the suitability of the soils for use 
as daily cover for landfills. A rating of good indicates that 
soil properties and site features are favorable for the use 
and that good performance and low maintenance can be 
expected; fair indicates that soil properties and site 
features are moderately favorable for the use and one or 
more soil properties or site features make the soil less 
desirable than the soils rated good; and poor indicates 
that one or more soil properties or site features are 
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unfavorable for the use and overcoming the unfavorable 
properties requires special design, extra maintenance, or 
costly alteration. 

Septic tank absorption fields are areas in which 
effluent from a septic tank is distributed into the soil 
through subsurface tiles or perforated pipe. Only that 
part of the soil between depths of 24 and 60 inches is 
evaluated. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, a high water table, and flooding affect 
absorption of the effluent. 

Unsatisfactory performance of septic tank absorption 
fields, including excessively slow absorption of effluent 
and surfacing of effluent, can affect public health. 
Ground water can be polluted if the water table is near 
the surface. There must be unsaturated soil material 
beneath the absorption field to filter the effluent 
effectively. Many local ordinances require that this 
material be of a certain thickness. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons should have a nearly level 
floor surrounded by cut slopes or embankments of 
compacted soil. Lagoons generally are designed to hold 
the sewage within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly 
impervious soil material for the lagoon floor and sides is 
required to minimize seepage and contamination of 
ground water. 

Table 16 gives ratings for the natural soil that makes 
up the lagoon floor. The surface layer and, generally, 1 
or 2 feet of soil material below the surface layer are 
excavated to provide material for the embankments. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. Considered in the 
ratings are slope, permeability, a high water table, 
flooding, and content of organic matter. 

Excessive seepage due to rapid permeability of the 
soil or a water table that is high enough to raise the level 
of sewage in the lagoon causes a lagoon to function 
unsatisfactorily. Pollution results if seepage is excessive 
or if floodwater overtops the lagoon. A high content of 
organic matter is detrimental to proper functioning of the 
lagoon because it inhibits aerobic activity. 

Sanitary landfills are areas where solid waste is 
disposed of by burying it in soil. There are two types of 
landfill—trench and area. In a trench landfill, the waste is 
placed in a trench. It is spread, compacted, and covered 
daily with a thin layer of soil excavated at the site. In an 
area landfill, the waste is placed in successive layers on 
the surface of the soil. The waste is spread, compacted, 
and covered daily with a thin layer of soil from a source 
away from the site. 

Both types of landfill must be able to bear heavy 
vehicular traffic. Both types involve a risk of ground 
water pollution. Ease of excavation and revegetation 
needs to be considered. 
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The ratings in table 16 are based on soil properties, 
site features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, a high water table, slope, and flooding 
affect both types of landfill. Texture, highly organic 
layers, and soil reaction affect trench type landfills. 
Unless otherwise stated, the ratings apply only to that 
part of the soil within a depth of about 6 feet. For deeper 
trenches, a limitation rated slight or moderate may not 
be valid. Onsite investigation is needed. 

Daily cover for landfill is the soil material that is used 
to cover compacted solid waste in an area type sanitary 
landfill. The soil material is obtained offsite, transported 
to the landfill, and spread over the waste. 

Soil texture, wetness, and slope affect the ease of 
removing and spreading the material during wet and dry 
periods. Loamy or silty soils are the best cover for a 
landfill. Clayey soils are sticky or cloddy and are difficult 
to spread; sandy soils are subject to soil blowing. 

After soil material has been removed, the soil material 
remaining in the borrow area must be thick enough over 
the water table to permit revegetation. The soil material 
used as final cover for a landfill should be suitable for 
plants. The surface layer generally has the best 
workability, more organic matter, and the best potential 
for plants. Material from the surface layer should be 
stockpiled for use as the final cover. 


Construction Materials 


Table 17 gives information about the soils as a source 
of roadfill, sand, and topsoil. The soils are rated good, 
fair, ot poor as a source of roadfill and topsoil. They are 
rated as a probable or improbable source of sand. The 
ratings are based on soil properties and site features 
that affect the removal of the soil and its use as 
construction material. Normal compaction, minor 
processing, and other standard construction practices 
are assumed. Each soil is evaluated to a depth of 5 or 6 
feet. 

Foadfill is soil material that is excavated in one place 
and used in road embankments in another place. In this 
table, the soils are rated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, generally less than 6 feet high and less 
exacting in design than higher embankments. 

The ratings are for the soil material below the surface 
layer to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
layers will be mixed during excavating and spreading. 
Many soils have layers of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The table showing engineering index 
properties provides detailed information about each soil 
layer. This information can help determine the suitability 
of each layer for use as roadfill. The performance of soil 
after it is stabilized with lime or cement is not considered 
in the ratings. 

The ratings are based on soil properties, site features, 
and observed performance of the soils. The thickness of 
suitable material is a major consideration. The ease of 
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excavation is affected by a high water table and slope. 
How well the soil performs in place after it has been 
compacted and drained is determined by its strength (as 
inferred from the engineering classification of the soil) 
and shrink-swell potential. 

Soils rated good contain significant amounts of sand. 
They have at least 5 feet of suitable material and low 
shrink-swell potential. Depth to the water table is more 
than 3 feet. Soils rated fair are more than 35 percent silt- 
and clay-sized particles and have a plasticity index of 
less than 10. They have moderate shrink-swell potential, 
slopes of 15 to 25 percent, or many stones. Depth to the 
water table is 1 to 3 feet. Soils rated poor have a 
plasticity index of more than 10 and a high shrink-swell 
potential. They are wet, and the depth to the water table 
is less than 1 foot. They may have layers of suitable 
material, but the material is less than 3 feet thick. 

Sand is a natural aggregate suitable for commercial 
use with a minimum of processing. Sand is used in many 
kinds of construction. Specifications for each use vary 
widely. In table 17, only the probability of finding material 
in suitable quantity is evaluated. The suitability of the 
material for specific purposes is not evaluated, nor are 
factors that affect excavation of the material. 

The properties used to evaluate the soil as a source of 
sand or gravel are gradation of grain sizes (as indicated 
by the engineering classification of the soil) and the 
thickness of suitable material. Acidity and stratification 
are given in the soil series descriptions. Gradation of 
grain sizes is given in the table on engineering index 
properties. 

A soil rated as a probable source has a layer of clean 
sand or a layer of sand that is up to 12 percent silty 
fines. This material must be at least 3 feet thick. All 
other soils are rated as an improbable source. 

Topsoil is used to cover an area so that vegetation 
can be established and maintained. The upper 40 inches 
of a soil is evaluated for use as topsoil. Also evaluated is 
the reclamation potential of the borrow area. 

Plant growth is affected by such properties as soil 
reaction, available water capacity, and fertility. The ease 
of excavating, loading, and spreading is affected by 
slope, a water table, soil texture, and thickness of 
suitable material. Reclamation of the borrow area is 
affected by slope, a water table, and toxic material. 

Soils rated good have friable, loamy material to a 
depth of at least 40 inches. They are naturally fertile or 
respond well to fertilizer and are not so wet that 
excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated fair are sandy soils, loamy soils that have a 
relatively high content of clay, or soils that have only 20 
to 40 inches of suitable material. The soils are not so 
wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy or clayey, have less 
than 20 inches of suitable material, or have a seasonal 
water table at or near the surface. 
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The surface layer of most soils is generally preferred 
for topsoil because of its organic matter content. Organic 
matter greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth. 


Water Management 


Table 18 gives information on the soil properties and 
site features that affect water management. The degree 
and kind of soil limitations are given for embankments, 
dikes, and levees and for aquifer-fed ponds. The 
limitations are considered sight if soil properties and site 
features are generally favorable for the indicated use 
and limitations are minor and are easily overcome; 
moderate if soil properties or site features are not 
favorable for the indicated use and special planning, 
design, or maintenance is needed to overcome or 
minimize the limitations; and severe if soil properties or 
site features are so unfavorable or so difficult to 
overcome that special design, significant increase in 
construction costs, and possibly increased maintenance 
are required. 

This table also gives the restrictive features that affect 
each soil for drainage, irrigation, terraces and diversions, 
and grassed waterways. 

Embankmenis, dikes, and levees are raised structures 
of soil material, generally less than 20 feet high, 
constructed to impound water or to protect land against 
overflow. In this table, the soils are rated as a source of 
material for embankment fill. The ratings apply to the soil 
material below the surface layer to a depth of about 5 
feet. It is assumed that soil layers will be uniformly mixed 
and compacted during construction. 

The ratings do not indicate the ability of the natural 
soil to support an embankment. Soil properties to a 
depth greater than the height of the embankment can 
affect performance and safety of the embankment. 
Generally, deeper onsite investigation is needed to 
determine these properties. 

Soil material in embankments must be resistant to 
seepage, piping, and erosion and have favorable 
compaction characteristics. Unfavorable features include 
less than 5 feet of suitable material and a high content 
of organic matter. A high water table affects the amount 
of usable material. It also affects trafficability. 

Aquiter-fed excavated ponds are pits or dugouts that 
extend to a ground-water aquifer or to a depth below a 
permanent water table. Excluded are ponds that are fed 
only by surface runoff and embankment ponds that 
impound water 3 feet or more above the original surface. 
Excavated ponds are affected by depth to a permanent 
water table, permeability of the aquifer, and the salinity 
of the soil. 

Drainage is the removal of excess surface and 
subsurface water from the soil. How easily and 
effectively the soil is drained depends on the depth to 
layers that affect the rate of water movement, 
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permeability, depth to a high water table or depth of 
standing water if the soil is subject to ponding, slope, 
susceptibility to flooding, and subsidence of organic 
layers. Excavating and grading and the stability of 
ditchbanks are affected by slope and the hazard of 
cutbanks caving. Availability of drainage outlets is not 
considered in the ratings. 

Irrigation is the controlled application of water to 
supplement rainfall and support plant growth. The design 
and management of an irrigation system are affected by 
depth to the water table, the need for drainage, flooding, 
available water capacity, intake rate, permeability, 
erosion hazard, and slope. The performance of a system 
is affected by the depth of the root zone and soil 
reaction. 


Terraces and diversions are embankments or a 
combination of channels and ridges constructed across 
a slope to reduce erosion and conserve moisture by 
intercepting runoff. Slope and wetness affect the 
construction of terraces and diversions. A restricted 
rooting depth, a severe hazard of wind or water erosion, 
and restricted permeability adversely affect maintenance. 

Grassed waterways are natural or constructed 
channels, generally broad and shallow, that conduct 
surface water to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. 
Wetness and slope affect the construction of grassed 
waterways. A hazard of wind erosion, low available water 
capacity, restricted rooting depth, and restricted 
permeability adversely affect the growth and 
maintenance of the grass after construction. 


Soil Properties 
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Data relating to soil properties are collected during the 
course of the soil survey. The data and the estimates of 
soil and water features, listed in tables, are explained on 
the following pages. 

Soil properties are determined by field examination of 
the soils and by laboratory index testing of some 
benchmark soils. Established standard procedures are 
followed. During the survey, many shallow borings are 
made and examined to identify and classify the soils and 
to delineate them on the soil maps. Samples are taken 
from some typical profiles and tested in the laboratory to 
determine grain-size distribution, plasticity, and 
compaction characteristics. These results are reported in 
table 22. 

Estimates of soil properties are based on field 
examinations, on laboratory tests of samples from the 
survey area, and on laboratory tests of samples of 
similar soils in nearby areas. Tests verify field 
observations, verify properties that cannot be estimated 
accurately by field observation, and help characterize 
key soils. 

The estimates of soil properties shown in the tables 
include the range of grain-size distribution and Atterberg 
limits, the engineering classifications, and the physical 
and chemical properties of the major layers of each soil. 
Pertinent soil and water features also are given. 


Engineering Index Properties 


Table 19 gives estimates of the engineering 
classification and of the range of index properties for the 
major layers of each soil in the survey area. Most soils 
have layers of contrasting properties within the upper 5 
or 6 feet. 

Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each layer 
is indicated. The range in depth and information on other 
properties of each layer are given for each soil series 
under “Soil Series and Their Morphology.” 

Texture is given in the standard terms used by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms are defined 
according to percentages of sand, silt, and clay in the 
fraction of the soil that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil that is 7 to 27 
percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 
percent sand. If the content of particles coarser than 
sand is as much as 15 percent, an appropriate modifier 
is added, for example, “gravelly.” Textural terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Classification of the soils is determined according to 
the Unified soil classification system (2) and the system 
adopted by the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials (7). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to 
properties that affect their use as construction material. 
Soils are classified according to grain-size distribution of 
the fraction less than 3 inches in diameter and according 
to plasticity index, liquid limit, and organic matter 
content. Sandy and gravelly soils are identified as GW, 
GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; silty and clayey soils 
as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; and highly organic 
soils as PT. Soils exhibiting engineering properties of two 
groups can have a dual classification, for example, SP- 
SM. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect roadway construction and 
maintenance. In this system, the fraction of a mineral soil 
that is less than 3 inches in diameter is classified in one 
of seven groups from A-1 through A-7 on the basis of 
grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index. 
Soils in group A-1 are coarse grained and low in content 
of fines (silt and clay). At the other extreme, soils in 
group A-7 are fine grained. Highly organic soils are 
classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspection. 

If laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and A-7 
groups are further classified as A-1-a, A-1-b, A-2-4, A-2- 
5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, or A-7-6. As an additional 
refinement, the suitability of a soil as subgrade material 
can be indicated by a group index number. Group index 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20, or higher, for the poorest. The AASHTO classification 
for soils tested, with group index numbers in 
parentheses, is given in table 22. 

Rock fragments larger than 3 inches in diameter are 
indicated as a percentage of the total soil on a dry- 
weight basis. The percentages are estimates determined 
mainly by converting volume percentage in the field to 
weight percentage. 

Percentage (of soil particles) passing designated 
sieves is the percentage of the soil fraction less than 3 
inches in diameter based on an ovendry weight. The 
sieves, numbers 4, 10, 40, and 200 (USA Standard 
Series), have openings of 4.76, 2.00, 0.420, and 0.074 
millimeters, respectively. Estimates are based on 
laboratory tests of soils sampled in the survey area and 
in nearby areas and on estimates made in the field. 
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Liquid fimit and plasticity index (Atterberg limits) 
indicate the plasticity characteristics of a soil. The 
estimates are based on test data from the survey area, 
or from nearby areas, and on field examination. 


Physical and Chemical Properties 


Table 20 shows estimates of some characteristics and 
features that affect soil behavior. These estimates are 
given for the major layers of each soil in the survey area. 
The estimates are based on field observations and on 
test data for these and similar soils. 

Permeability refers to the ability of a soil to transmit 
water or air. The estimates indicate the rate of downward 
movement of water when the soil is saturated. They are 
based on soil characteristics observed in the field, 
particularly structure, porosity, and texture. Permeability 
is considered in the design of soil drainage systems, 
septic tank absorption fields, and construction where the 
rate of water movement under saturated conditions 
affects behavior. 

Available water capacity refers to the quantity of water 
that the soil is capable of storing for use by plants. The 
capacity for water storage in each major soil layer is 
stated in inches of water per inch of soil. The capacity 
varies, depending on soil properties that affect the 
retention of water and the depth of the root zone. The 
most important properties are the content of organic 
matter, soil texture, bulk density, and soil structure. 
Available water capacity is an important factor in the 
choice of plants or crops to be grown and in the design 
and management of irrigation systems. Available water 
capacity is not an estimate of the quantity of water 
actually available to plants at any given time. 

Soil reaction is a measure of acidity or alkalinity and is 
expressed as a range in pH values. The range in pH of 
each major horizon is based on many field tests. For 
many soils, values have been verified by laboratory 
analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting crops 
and other plants, in evaluating soil amendments for 
fertility and stabilization, and in determining the risk of 
corrosion. 

Shrink-swell potential is the potential for volume 
change in a soil with a loss or gain in moisture. Volume 
change occurs mainly because of the interaction of clay 
minerals with water and varies with the amount and type 
of clay minerals in the soil. The size of the load on the 
soil and the magnitude of the change in soil moisture 
content influence the amount of swelling of soils in 
place. Laboratory measurements of swelling of 
undisturbed clods were made for many soils. For others, 
swelling was estimated on the basis of the kind and 
amount of clay minerals in the soil and on 
measurements of similar soils. 

If the shrink-swell potential is rated moderate to very 
high, shrinking and swelling can cause damage to 
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buildings, roads, and other structures. Special design is 
often needed. 

Shrink-swell potential classes are based on the 
change in length of an unconfined clod as moisture 
content is increased from air-dry to field capacity. The 
change is based on the soil fraction less than 2 
millimeters in diameter. The classes are /ow, a change of 
less than 3 percent; moderate, 3 to 6 percent; and high, 
more than 6 percent. Very high, greater than 9 percent, 
is sometimes used. 

Erosion factor K indicates the susceptibility of a soil to 
sheet and rill erosion by water. Factor K is one of six 
factors used in the Universal Soil Loss Equation (USLE) 
to predict the average annual rate of soil loss by sheet 
and rill erosion. Losses are expressed in tons per acre 
per year. These estimates are based primarily on 
percentage of silt, sand, and organic matter (up to 4 
percent) and on soil structure and permeability. Values of 
K range from 0.02 to 0.69. The higher the value, the 
more susceptible the soil is to sheet and rill erasion by 
water. 

Erosion factor T is an estimate of the maximum 
average annual rate of soil erosion by wind or water that 
can occur over a sustained period without affecting crop 
productivity. The rate is expressed in tons per acre per 
year. 

Organic matter is the plant and animal residue in the 
soil at various stages of decomposition. 

In table 20, the estimated content of organic matter is 
expressed as a percentage, by weight, of the soil 
material that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. 

The content of organic matter of a soil can be 
maintained or increased by returning crop residue to the 
soil. Organic matter affects the available water capacity, 
infiltration rate, and tilth. It is a source of nitrogen and 
other nutrients for crops. 


Soil and Water Features 


Table 21 gives estimates of various soil and water 
features. The estimates are used in land use planning 
that involves engineering considerations. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils are assigned to one of four 
groups. They are grouped according to the intake of 
water when the soils are thoroughly wet and receive 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist mainly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravelly sands. These soils have a high rate of water 
transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
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texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water 
transmission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils having a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils of moderately fine texture or fine texture. These 
soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clays that have high shrink-swell potential, soils 
that have a permanent high water table, soils that have a 
claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, and soils 
that are shallow over nearly impervious material. These 
soils have a very slow rate of water transmission. 

Flooding, the temporary inundation of an area, is 
caused by overflowing streams, by runoff from adjacent 
slopes, or by tides. Water standing for short periods after 
rainfall or snowmelt is not considered flooding, nor is 
water in swamps and marshes. 

Table 21 gives the frequency and duration of flooding 
and the time of year when flooding is most likely to 
occur. 

Frequency, duration, and probabie dates of occurrence 
are estimated. Frequency is expressed as none, rare, 
common, occasional, and frequent. None means that 
flooding is not probable; rare that it is unlikely but 
possible under unusual weather conditions; common that 
it is likely under normal conditions; occasional that it 
occurs, on the average, no more than once in 2 years; 
and frequent that it occurs, on the average, more than 
once in 2 years. Duration is expressed as very brief if 
less than 2 days, brief if 2 to 7 days, and /ong if more 
than 7 days. Probable dates are expressed in months; 
November-May, for example, means that flooding can 
occur during the period November through May. 

The information is based on evidence in the soil 
profile, namely thin strata of sand, silt, or clay deposited 
by floodwater; irregular decrease in organic matter 
content with increasing depth; and absence of distinctive 
horizons that form in soils that are not subject to 
flooding. 

Also considered are local information about the extent 
and levels of flooding and the relation of each soil on 
the landscape to historic floods. Information on the 
extent of flooding based on soil data is less specific than 
that provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High water table (seasonal) is the highest level of a 
saturated zone in the soil in most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. The 
estimates are based mainly on the evidence of a 
saturated zone, namely grayish colors or mottles in the 
soil. Indicated in table 21 are the depth to the seasonal 
high water table; the kind of water table—that is, 
perched, artesian, or apparent; and the months of the 
year that the water table commonly is high. A water table 
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that is seasonally high for less than 1 month is not 
indicated in table 21. 

An apparent water table is a thick zone of free water 
in the soil. It is indicated by the level at which water 
stands in an uncased borehole after adequate time is 
allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. An 
artesian water table is under hydrostatic head, generally 
beneath an impermeable layer. When this layer is 
penetrated, the water level rises in an uncased borehole. 
A perched water table is water standing above an 
unsaturated zone. In places an upper, or perched, water 
table is separated from a lower one by a dry zone. 

Only saturated zones within a depth of about 6 feet 
are indicated. A plus sign preceding the range in depth 
indicates that the water table is above the surface of the 
soil. The first numeral in the range indicates how high 
the water rises above the surface. The second numeral 
indicates the depth below the surface. 

Fisk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
electrochemical or chemical action that dissolves or 
weakens uncoated steel or concrete. The rate of 
corrosion of uncoated steel is related to such factors as 
soil moisture, particle-size distribution, acidity, and 
electrical conductivity of the soil. The rate of corrosion of 
concrete is based mainly on the sulfate and sodium 
content, texture, moisture content, and acidity of the soil. 
Special site examination and design may be needed if 
the combination of factors creates a severely corrosive 
environment. The steel in installations that intersect soil 
boundaries or soil layers is more susceptible to corrosion 
than steel in installations that are entirely within one kind 
of soil or within one soil layer. 

For uncoated steel, the risk of corrosion, expressed as 
low, moderate, or high, is based on soil drainage class, 
total acidity, electrical resistivity near field capacity, and 
electrical conductivity of the saturation extract. 

For concrete, the risk of corrosion is also expressed 
as low, moderate, or high. \t is based on soil texture, 
acidity, and the amount of sulfates in the saturation 
extract. 


Engineering Index Test Data 


Table 22 shows laboratory test data for several 
pedons sampled at carefully selected sites in the survey 
area. The pedons are typical of the series and are 
described in the section “Soil Series and Their 
Morphology.” The soil samples were tested by the North 
Carolina Department of Transportation and Highway 
Safety, Materials and Test Unit. 

The testing methods generally are those of the 
American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials (AASHTO) or the American 
Society for Testing and Materials (ASTM). 

The tests and methods are: AASHTO classification—M 
145 (AASHTO), Mechanical analysis—T 88 (AASHTO), 
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Plasticity index—T 90 (AASHTO), Moisture density, 
and Method A—T 99 (AASHTO). 
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Classification of the Soils 


The system of soil classification used by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey has six categories (7). Beginning 
with the broadest, these categories are the order, 
suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and series. 
Classification is based on soil properties observed in the 
field or inferred from those observations or on laboratory 
measurements. Table 23 shows the classification of the 
soils in the survey area. The categories are defined in 
the following paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized. The 
differences among orders reflect the dominant soil- 
forming processes and the degree of soil formation. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Ultisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders, 
primarily on the basis of properties that influence soil 
genesis and are important to plant growth or properties 
that reflect the most important variables within the 
orders. The last syllable in the name of a suborder 
indicates the order. An example is Aquults (Aqu, 
meaning water, plus u/t, from Uitisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, 
arrangement, and degree of development of pedogenic 
horizons; soil moisture and temperature regimes; and 
base status. Each great group is identified by the name 
of a suborder and by a prefix that indicates a property of 
the soil. An example is Ochraquults (Ochr, meaning 
presence of ochric epipedon, plus aquu/ts, the suborder 
of the Ultisols that have an aquic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group has a typic subgroup. 
Other subgroups are intergrades or extragrades. The 
typic is the central concept of the great group; it is not 
necessarily the most extensive. Intergrades are 
transitions to other orders, suborders, or great groups. 
Extragrades have some properties that are not 
representative of the great group but do not indicate 
transitions to any other known kind of soil. Each 
subgroup is identified by one or more adjectives 
preceding the name of the great group. The adjective 
Typic identifies the subgroup that typifies the great 
group. An example is Typic Ochraquults. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of physical and chemical properties and other 
characteristics that affect management. Mostly the 
properties are those of horizons below plow depth where 
there is much biological activity. Among the properties 


and characteristics considered are particie-size class, 
mineral content, temperature regime, depth of the root 
zone, consistence, moisture equivalent, slope, and 
permanent cracks. A family name consists of the name 
of a subgroup preceded by terms that indicate soil 
properties. An example is fine-loamy, mixed, thermic 
Typic Ochraquults. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that have similar 
horizons in their profile. The horizons are similar in color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, mineral and 
chemical composition, and arrangement in the profile. 
There can be some variation in the texture of the surface 
layer or of the substratum within a series. 


Soil Series and Their Morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are identified for each series. The soil is 
compared with similar soils and with nearby soils of 
other series. A pedon, a small three-dimensional area of 
soil, that is typical of the series in the survey area is 
described (fig. 12). The detailed description of each soil 
horizon follows standards in the Sof Survey Manual (5). 
Many of the technica! terms used in the descriptions are 
defined in Soil Taxonomy (7). Uniess otherwise stated, 
colors in the descriptions are for moist soil. Following the 
pedon description is the range of important 
characteristics of the soils in the series. 

The map units of each soil series are described in the 
section “Detailed Soil Map Units.” 


Altavista Series 


The Altavista series consists of moderately well 
drained soils that formed in loamy marine and fluvial 
sediments. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

A typical pedon of Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; approximately 0.8 mile northwest of the 
intersection of North Carolina Highway 32 and State 
Road 1103, 50 feet northeast of State Road 1103: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; very 
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yt 
2). 
3'- 
4°. 
5'. 
6'- 
7'- 


Profile of Chowan Series 


silt loam 


silt loam 


Al 0-6" Dark grayish brown 
va Cqi 6-20" Gray silty clay loam 
2'- Cg2 20-27" Dark grayish brown 
3'- 

4'- 

20a 27-80" Black muck 
5'- 

6'- 
7'- 


Main use: Woodland 
Limitations: Flooding 


Profile of Icaria Series 


clay loam 


Ap 0-11" Black fine sandy loam 
Btg 11-25" Grayish brown sandy 
2Eb 25-29" Brown loamy sand 
2Bhb1 29-34" Very dark gray sand 
2Bhb2 34-62" Dark brown sand 


Main use: Corn, Soybeans 


Limitations: Wetness 


Soil Survey 


Profile of Chapanoke Series 


Ap 0-6" Grayish brown siit loam 
1 Btl 6-12" OQlive yellow loam 
Ot Btg] 12-30" Light gray silty clay 
loam 
3'- 
Btg2 30-50" Gray silt loam 
4'. 
re BC 50-62" Gray loamy fine sand 
6'- C 62-80" Yellowish brown fine 
sand 
7'- 


Main use: Corn, Soybeans 
Limitations: Wetness 


Profile of Valhalla Series 


Ap 0-10" Brown fine sand 
i E 10-21" Yellow fine sand 
ote Bt] 21-30" Strong brown fine 
sandy loam 
3 Bt2 30-40" Yellowish brown loamy 
fine sand 
gi 2Eb1 40-50" Yellow fine sand 
2Eb2 50-60" Very pale brown fine 
5'- sand 
2Bhb 60-70" Very dark grayish brown 
6'- fine sand 
2E'b 70-75" Light gray fine sand 
zi. 2B' hb 75-99" Black fine sand 


Main use: Peanuts, Cotton 
Limitations: Droughty, leaching 


Figure 12.—Soil properties, major uses, and limitations of four contrasting soils in Chowan and Perquimans Counties. 
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friable; many fine roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

E—6 to 10 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; friable; few 
fine and medium roots; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt1—10 to 18 inches; light yellowish brown (10 YR 6/4) 
sandy clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
few faint clay films on faces of peds; few medium 
roots; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—18 to 24 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
Structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
few faint clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bt8—24 to 40 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; many medium and distinct light gray 
(1OYR 7/2) mottles and few fine prominent yellowish 
red (5YR 5/8) motties; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; few distinct clay films on faces of peds; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt4—40 to 50 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) sandy 
loam that has pockets of loamy sand; few fine 
prominent yellowish red (5YR 4/8) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
distinct clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. r 

C1—50 to 60 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
loam; massive; friable; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C2—60 to 72 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; few fine distinct light gray (10YR 7/2) 
mottles and few fine prominent yellowish red (5YR 
5/8) mottles; massive; friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; strongly acid. 


The Altavista soils have loamy horizons 35 to 70 
inches thick. The soil ranges from very strongly acid to 
medium acid. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1 to 4. 

The E horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 6 or 7, and chroma of 3 or 4. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 4 to 8. In some pedons, the lower part 
of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. The Bt horizon is commonly 
sandy clay loam or clay loam, but can have thin layers of 
tine sandy loam, sandy loam, loam, or loamy sand. 

The C horizon is sandy or loamy material, but some 
pedons have thin strata of clay. 
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Arapahoe Series 


The Arapahoe series consists of very poorly drained 
soils that formed in loamy fluvial and marine sediments. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

A typical pedon of Arapahoe fine sandy loam; 
approximately 3 miles north of Hertford, 1.7 miles 
northeast of the intersection of State Roads 1214 and 
1223, 100 feet southeast of State Road 1223, ina 
cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches; black (10YR 2/1) fine sandy loam; 
moderate fine granular structure; very friable; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A—10 to 14 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
fine sandy loam; common medium faint pale brown 
(10YR 6/3) mottles and few fine faint grayish brown 
mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bg—14 to 25 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) fine 
sandy loam; many medium faint brown (10YR 5/3) 
mottles and common medium faint light gray (10YR 
7/2) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; extremely acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Cg1i—25 to 30 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) fine sand; 
single grained; loose; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Cg2—30 to 42 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) loamy sand; 
common medium faint brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
mottles and few fine faint light brownish gray 
mottles; single grained; loose; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Cg3—42 to 60 inches; light gray (2.5Y 7/2) sand, few 
fine faint olive yellow mottles; single grained; loose; 
strongly acid. 


The Arapahoe scils have loamy horizons 25 to 35 
inches thick. The soil ranges from strongly acid to 
extremely acid in the A and B horizon, except where the 
surface layer has been limed. The C horizon ranges from 
strongly acid to mildly alkaline. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The B horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles in shades of brown, 
gray, or yellow are in some pedons. The B horizon is fine 
sandy loam, loam, or sandy loam. Thin strata of sandy 
clay or sandy clay loam are in some pedons. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR to 5G, value of 4 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. It is sandy loam, loamy sand, fine 
sand, or sand. Some pedons contain thin layers and 
pockets of fine textures. 
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Augusta Series 


The Augusta series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in loamy marine and fluvial 
sediments. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

A typical pedon of Augusta fine sandy loam; 
approximately 0.7 mile north of the intersection of North 
Carolina Highway 32 and State Road 1316, 100 feet 
east of State Road 1316: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) fine sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
common fine and medium roots; medium acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bt—8 to 12 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy 
loam; few fine faint light brownish gray mottles and 
many medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few faint 
clay films on faces of peds; few fine and medium 
roots; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg1—12 to 48 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
sandy clay loam; many coarse distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; few distinct clay films on faces 
of peds; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg2—48 to 56 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sandy 
loam; few coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable, slightly sticky; few distinct clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

C—56 to 64 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; many coarse distinct light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) mottles; massive; friable; strongly acid. 


The Augusta soils have loamy horizons 40 to 70 
inches thick. The soil ranges from the very strongly acid 
to medium acid, except where the surface layer has 
been limed. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The E horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR to 5Y, 
value of 6 or 7, and chroma of 2 or 4. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value of 5 or 
7, and chroma of 3 or 4. In some pedons, this horizon 
has a few olive yellow, light brownish gray, or yellowish 
brown mottles. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. The Bt and Btg horizons are 
commonly sandy clay loam or clay loam, but can have 
thin layers of fine sandy loam, sandy loam, or loamy 
sand. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 5Y, value of 5 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 to 6, or it is neutral and has value of 5 
to 7. It is sand, loamy sand, or sandy loam. 


Soil Survey 


Bojac Series 


The Bojac series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy marine and fluvial sediments. Slopes 
range from 0 to 3 percent. 

A typical pedon of Bojac loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 
percent slopes; approximately 0.5 mile east of the 
intersection of State Road 1343 and U.S. Highway 17, 
100 feet south of State Road 1343, in a cultivated field: 


Ap—O to 7 inches; brown ({0YR 5/3) loamy fine sand; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; few fine 
and medium roots; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

E—7 to 13 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) loamy 
fine sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
few medium roots; common dark opaque minerals; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bti—13 to 24 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few faint clay films on faces of peds; common dark 
Opaque minerals; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt2—24 to 35 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) loamy 
sand; few fine faint strong brown mottles; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; few faint clay films on 
faces of peds; common dark opaque minerals; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C1—35 to 45 inches; pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4) sand; 
common medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) mottles; single grained; loose; common dark 
opaque minerals; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C2—45 to 72 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
sand; common medium distinct reddish yellow 
(7.5YR 6/8) mottles; single grained; loose; common 
dark opaque minerals; strongly acid. 


The Bojac soils have loamy and sandy horizons. The 
soil ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid, 
except where the surface layer has been limed. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 3 or 4. 

The E horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR to 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 3 to 6. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 4 to 8. The Bt horizon is typically 
sandy loam or loamy sand, but it can have thin layers of 
sandy clay loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is sand or loamy sand. 


Cainhoy Series 


The Cainhoy series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained soils that formed in sandy fluvial and marine 
sediments. Slopes range from 0 to 6 percent. 
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A typical pedon of Cainhoy fine sand, 0 to 6 percent 
slopes; approximately 500 feet east of the intersection of 
State Roads 1002 and 1117, in a cultivated field: 


Ap—O to 10 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sand; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
few fine roots; common dark minerals; medium acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bw1—10 to 26 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fine 
sand; single grained; loose; common dark minerals; 
medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw2—26 to 36 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) fine 
sand; single grained; loose; common dark minerals; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw3—36 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fine 
sand; single grained; loose; common dark minerals; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw4—60 to 80 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
fine sand; single grained; loose; common dark 
minerals; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E—80 to 90 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) fine sand; 
single grained; loose; common dark minerals; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bh—90 to 99 inches; dark gray (SYR 4/1) fine sand; 
single grained; loose; strongly acid. 


The Cainhoy soils have sandy horizons more than 80 
inches thick. The soil ranges from very strongly acid to 
slightly acid, except where the surface layer has been 
limed. Depth to the upper boundary of the E or E’ 
horizon ranges from 50 to 80 inches. Depth to the Bh 
horizon is more than 80 inches. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 3 to 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 10YR, value of 5 
to 8, and chroma of 3 to 8. It is loamy fine sand or fine 
sand. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
8, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is fine sand. 

The Bh horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 2 to 
4, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is fine sand. 


Cape Fear Series 


The Cape Fear series consists of very poorly drained 
soils that formed in clayey fluvial and marine sediments. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

A typical pedon of Cape Fear loam; approximately 1.7 
miles north of the intersection of U.S. Business Highway 
17 and State Road 1319, 100 feet west of State Road 
1319: 


A—O to 11 inches; black (10YR 2/1) loam; weak medium 
granular structure; friable; many fine and medium 
roots; very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—11 to 17 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam; weak medium granular structure; friable; few 
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fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Btgi—17 to 38 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
clay; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/8) mottles and common medium faint gray 
(10YR 5/1) mottles; medium subangular blocky 
Structure; sticky and plastic; few medium roots; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg2—38 to 43 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1), 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/8), and yellowish red (5YR 
5/8) sandy clay loam; weak medium granular 
structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
massive; few fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

BCg—43 to 52 inches; light gray (N 7/0) sandy loam; 
common medium distinct olive yellow (2.5Y 6/6) and 
yellowish brown. (10YR 5/8) mottles and common 
medium faint gray ({0YR 6/1) mottles; massive; 
friable; few fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Cg—52 to 62 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) loamy sand; 
common medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/8) mottles and few fine distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles; massive; friable; common fine 
flakes of mica; strongly acid. 


The Cape Fear soils have clayey and loamy horizons 
28 to 60 inches thick. The soil ranges from very strongly 
acid to medium acid throughout, except where the 
surface layer has been limed. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The E horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR to 
2.5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Big horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 
to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is mottled. It is clay, 
sandy clay, clay loam, or sandy clay loam. In most 
pedons, this horizon contains few to common mottles of 
higher chroma. 

The BCg and Cg horizons and, where present, the 
2Cg horizon are light gray, gray, dark grayish brown, or 
grayish brown sand or loamy sand. 


Chapanoke Series 


The Chapanoke series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in loamy marine and fluvial 
sediments. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

A typical pedon of Chapanoke silt loam; approximately 
0.4 mile east of the intersection of State Road 1226 and 
U.S. Highway 17, 100 feet north of U.S. Highway 17, ina 
cultivated field: 


Ap—O to 6 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; few fine 
and medium roots; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 
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Bti—6 to 12 inches; olive yellow (2.5Y 6/6) loam; 
common medium distinct light brownish gray (2.5Y 
6/2) and brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly 
sticky; few fine roots; few faint clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Btgi—12 to 30 inches; light gray (2.5Y 7/2) silty clay 
loam; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) mottles and common fine faint grayish 
brown (2.5Y 5/2) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; few fine roots; few faint clay films on faces 
of peds; common fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Btg2—30 to 50 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; 
common medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/8) and pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4) mottles; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine 
flakes of mica; strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

BC—50 to 62 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) loamy fine sand; 
common coarse distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
mottles; single grained; loose; common fine flakes of 
mica; many fine dark opaque minerals; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

C—-62 to 80 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) fine 
sand; few fine distinct light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2) mottles; single grained; loose; common fine 
flakes of mica; many fine dark opaque minerals; 
strongly acid. 


The Chapanoke soils have horizons that are 40 to 60 
inches thick. The soil ranges from extremely acid to 
medium acid, except where the surface layer has been 
limed. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 
4 to 7, and chroma of 2 to 6, or it is neutral and has 
value of 4 to 7. 

The E horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 3. The E 
horizon is silt loam, loam, fine sandy loam, or very fine 
sandy loam. 

The AB or BA horizon, where present, has hue of 
10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 3 to 6. 
High and low chroma mottles are few to common. It is 
loam, silt loam, or very fine sandy loam. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR to 
5Y, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 3 to 8. Mottles of high 
chroma are present in most pedons. The lower part of 
the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 4 
to 7. Mottles of high chroma are present in most pedons. 
The Bt horizon is commonly loam, silty clay loam, or clay 
loam but can contain thin layers of silt loan, fine sandy 
loam, very fine sandy loam, or sandy loam. 
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The BC or CB horizon, where present, has colors 
similar to those of the lower part of the Bt horizon. It is 
silt loam, loam, loamy fine sand, fine sandy loam, very 
fine sandy loam, or sandy clay loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 to 8, or it is neutral and has value of 4 
to 7. It is sandy or loamy, but some pedons contain thin 
strata of clay. 


Chowan Series 


The Chowan series consists of very poorly drained 
soils that have surface mineral horizons over highly 
decomposed organic material. The soils are on flood 
plains along streams. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

A typical pedon of Chowan silt loam; approximately 2 
miles east of Edenton, 0.4 mile north of the intersection 
of State Road 1103 and North Carolina Highway 32, 150 
feet west of State Road 1103, in a creek bottom: 


A—0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; massive; friable, slightly sticky; common 
medium and coarse roots; medium acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Cg1—6 to 20 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay loam; 
massive; friable, sticky; common coarse roots; 
medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg2—20 to 27 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
silt loam; massive; friable, slightly sticky; few coarse 
roots; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

20a—27 to 80 inches; black (5YR 2/1) muck; about 30 
percent fibers, less than 10 percent rubbed; 
massive; very friable; common logs and stumps; 
extremely acid. 


The Chowan soils have mineral horizons 16 to 40 
inches thick. The underlying organic horizon ranges to a 
depth of 80 inches or more. The soil ranges from 
extremely acid to medium acid in the mineral horizons 
and is extremely acid or very strongly acid in the organic 
horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 2 to 5, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. In pedons that have a horizon with 
value of less than 3.5, the soil is less than 10 inches 
thick. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 2 to 5, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. It is loam, silt loam, silty clay 
loam, or mucky silt loam. 

The 20a horizon has hue of 5YR to 2.5Y, value of 2 or 
3, and chroma of 1 or 3. It is sapric material 16 inches to 
several feet thick. Stumps and logs are common 
throughout the 0a horizon of most pedons. 
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Conetoe Series 


The Conetoe series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy fluvial and marine sediments. Slopes 
range from 0 to 5 percent. 

A typical pedon of Conetoe loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes; approximately 1 mile east of the intersection of 
U.S. Highway 17 and State Road 1201, 400 feet south of 
U.S. Highway 17, in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) loamy sand; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; common fine 
and medium roots; medium acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

E—7 to 25 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) loamy 
fine sand; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; few fine and medium roots; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bt1—25 to 31 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; friable; sand 
grains are coated and bridged with clay; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—31 to 46 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; sand grains are coated and bridged with 
clay; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BC—46 to 60 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) loamy 
sand; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
few sand grains are coated and bridged with clay; 
few to common dark minerals; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

C—60 to 82 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sand; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
common grains of dark minerals; very strongly acid. 


The Conetoe soils have loamy Bt horizons 20 to 40 
inches thick. The soil ranges from very strongly acid to 
medium acid throughout, except where the surface layer 
has been limed. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1 to 3. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 4 to 8. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 5 to 8. It is sandy loam or sandy 
clay loam. 

The BC horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 5 to 8. It is typically loamy sand, but 
in some pedons, this horizon has thin layers of sand. 

The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 10YR, value of 6 
or 7, and chroma of 3 to 8. It is loamy sand or sand. 


Dogue Series 


The Dogue series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that formed in clayey fluvial and marine sediments. 
Slopes range from 0 to 6 percent. 
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A typical pedon of Dogue fine. sandy loam, O to 2 
percent slope; approximately 0.4 mile west of the 
intersection of State Road 1208 and North Carolina 
Highway 32, 100 feet south of State Road 1208, ina 
cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; few fine 
roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt1—8 to 19 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; few common faint light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; few faint clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—19 to 26 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) clay; 
few fine distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/8) mottles and 
few fine faint light gray mottles; moderate fine 
subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; 
few distinct clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt3—26 to 42 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay; 
common medium distinct red (2.5Y 4/6) and light 
gray (10YR 7/1) mottles; massive; firm, sticky and 
plastic; few distinct clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt4—42 to 50 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1), yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4), and yellowish red (5YR 4/8) 
clay; massive; firm, sticky and plastic; few distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; few pockets of sandy 
clay loam; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt5—50 to 66 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles and common medium faint gray 
(10YR 6/1) moitles; massive; friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; common pockets of sandy loam; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C—66 to 72 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; common fine distinct gray (1OYR 6/1) and 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; massive; friable; 
few pockets of sandy clay loam; extremely acid. 


The Dogue soils have clayey Bt horizons 30 to 50 
inches thick. The soil ranges from extremely acid to 
strongly acid, except where the surface layer has been 
limed. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2 or 3. 

The E horizon, if present, has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, 
value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 4 or 6. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 4 to 8. The lower part of the Bt horizon 
is mottled in shades of gray, red, yellow, or brown. In 
some pedons, this horizon is mottled without dominant 
matrix color. The Bt horizon is typically clay or clay loam, 
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but can have thin layers of sandy clay, sandy clay loam, 
or sandy loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 to 8. It is loamy sand, sand, sandy 
loam, or sandy clay loam. 


Dorovan Series 


The Dorovan series consists of very poorly drained 
organic soils. The organic layers are more than 51 
inches thick over unconsolidated fluvial sediment. Slopes 
are less than 1 percent. 

A typical pedon of Dorovan muck; approximately 0.5 
mile west of the intersection of State Roads 1203 and 
1204, 50 feet south of State Road 1203: 


Oe—0 to 3 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) muck 
consisting of slightly decomposed leaves, twigs, and 
roots; extremely acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

OQai—3 to 72 inches; black (10YR 2/1) muck; about 80 
percent fiber unrubbed and 20 percent rubbed; 
massive; slightly sticky; common medium roots and 
partially decomposed limbs; extremely acid; diffuse 
wavy boundary. 

Oa2—72 to 96 inches; black (10YR 2/1) muck; about 90 
percent fiber unrubbed and 40 percent rubbed; 
common coarse and medium roots and partially 
decomposed limbs; massive; nonsticky; extremely 
acid. 


The organic materials are 51 to more than 80 inches 
thick. This soil is extremely acid. Up to 5 percent logs 
and wood fragments are in the organic layers. Organic 
layers are underlain by sandy and loamy mineral soil. 

Root mats and litter layers 6 to 12 inches thick 
commonly occur over the Oat horizon. The Oa1 horizon 
has hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 4, and chroma of 1 or 2. 
It is muck. Fiber content is 15 to 90 percent unrubbed 
and 10 to 40 percent rubbed. Mineral content ranges 
from 10 to 30 percent in the Oa horizon. 

The Oa layers below the Oa1 horizon have hue of 
10YR or 2.5Y, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2, or 
they are neutral and have value of 2 or 3. These layers 
are sapric material. Fiber content is 15 to 90 percent 
unrubbed and commonly 10 to 40 percent rubbed. 
Mineral content ranges from 5 to 20 percent. 

The 2C horizon, if present, has hue of 10YR, value of 
3 or 4, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is stratified sandy or 
loamy fluvial deposits. 


Dragston Series 


The Dragston series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in loamy fluvial sediment. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

A typical pedon of Dragston loamy fine sand; 0.4 mile 
southeast of the intersection of State Roads 1216 and 
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1215, 100 feet west of State Road 1216, in a cultivated 
field: 


Ap-—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
fine sand; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; common fine and medium roots; medium 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—7 to 10 inches; very pale brown ({0YR 7/4) loamy 
fine sand; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; few fine and medium roots; medium acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bt—10 to 20 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
loam; common medium faint light gray (1O0YR 7/2) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few faint clay films on faces of peds; few 
common roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Btg1—20 to 27 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
sandy loam; common medium distinct brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few faint clay 
films on faces of peds; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Btg2—27 to 36 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/1), 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), and very pale brown 
(10YR 7/4) loamy sand; single grained; very friable; 
few faint clay bridgings of sand grains; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Cg1—36 to 48 inches; white (10YR 8/1) sand; single 
grained; loose; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Cg2—48 to 68 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) sand; single 
grained; loose; very strongly acid. 


The Dragston soils have loamy horizons 15 to 30 
inches thick. The soil is very strongly acid or strongly 
acid, except where the surface layer has been limed. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 2 to 
5, and chroma of 1 to 4. 

The E horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is loamy 
fine sand or loamy sand. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. The lower 
part of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value of 
4 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 4, or it is mottled. The Bt 
horizon is typically sandy loam or fine sandy loam, but 
can have thin layers of loamy sand, loamy fine sand, or 
sandy clay loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
8, and chroma of 1 to 4. It is sand, loamy sand, or loamy 
fine sand. In some pedons, this horizon has thin lenses 
of sandy loam. 
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Echaw Series 


The Echaw series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that formed in sandy marine and fluvial sediments. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

A typical pedon of Echaw fine sand; approximately 0.2 
mile east of the intersection of State Roads 1305 and 
1308, 50 feet south of State Road 1308: 


Ap—O to 8 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) fine sand; 
single grained; loose; common fine and medium 
roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E1—8 to 16 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine 
sand; single grained; loose; common fine and 
medium roots; common dark minerals; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E2—16 to 24 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) fine 
sand; few fine faint white mottles and few fine 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; single 
grained; loose; few medium roots; common dark 
minerals; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E3—24 to 36 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) fine sand; 
single grained; loose; common dark minerals; 
medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bh—36 to 64 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sand; single grained; loose; medium acid. 


Echaw soils have sandy horizons more than 60 inches 
thick. Depth to the Bh horizon ranges from 30 to 50 
inches. The soil ranges from very strongly acid to 
medium acid, except where the surface layer has been 
limed. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 2 to 4, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The upper part of the E horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 
10YR, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 3 to 6. The lower 
part of the E horizon has the same mairix colors as the 
upper part of the E horizon and has gray mottles, or it 
has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 
1 or 2. The E horizon is loamy fine sand, loamy sand, or 
fine sand. 

The Bh horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 2 to 
4, and chroma of 1 to 4. It is loamy sand, fine sand, 
sand, or loamy fine sand. 

The C horizon, where present, is gray sand, fine sand, 
or loamy fine sand. 


Icaria Series 


The Icaria series consists of poorly drained soils that 
formed in loamy marine and fluvial sediments. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. 

A typical pedon of Icaria fine sandy loam; 
approximately 0.9 mile northwest of State Roads 1002 
and 1305, 600 feet north of State Road 1305: 
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Ap—0 to 11 inches; black (10YR 2/1) fine sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; few fine medium 
roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg—11 to 25 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few common roots; few faint clay 
films on faces of peds; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

2Eb—25 to 29 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loamy sand; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

2Bhb1—29 to 34 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) 
sand; massive; about 90 percent of sand grains are 
coated and bridged with organic matter; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

2Bhb2—34 to 62 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) sand; 
massive; about 80 percent of sand grains are 
coated and bridged with organic matter; very 
strongly acid. 


The upper sequum of Icaria soils, which includes the 
argillic horizon, ranges from 20 to 40 inches thick. The 
lower sequum consists of spodic horizons that commonly 
extend to a depth of more than 60 inches. In some 
pedons, spodic horizons are separated by thin albic 
horizons. The soil ranges from extremely acid to strongly 
acid, except where the surface layer has been limed. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value 
of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has 
value of 2 or 3. 

The E horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is fine 
sandy loam, sandy loam, or loam. 

The B1 horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR to 
5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral 
and has value of 4 to 6. It is sandy loam or fine sandy 
loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 4 
to 7. Mottles of high chroma are in some pedons. The Bt 
horizon commonly is sandy clay loam, loam, or clay 
loam. Thin layers of sandy loam or fine sandy loam are 
in some pedons. 

The 2Eb horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR to 
5Y, value of 4 to 8, and chroma of 1 to 3. It is sand, fine 
sand, loamy fine sand, or loamy sand. 

The 2Bhb horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 2 
to 4, and chroma of 1 to 3. It is sand or fine sand. 


Lynn Haven Series 


The Lynn Haven series consists of very poorly drained 
soils that formed in sandy marine and fluvial sediments. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

A typical pedon of Lynn Haven sand; approximately 1 
mile north of Harris Landing, 1.2 miles north of the 
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intersection of State Roads 1214 and 1210, 50 feet east 
of State Road 1214: 


Ap—O to 10 inches; black (10YR 2/1) sand; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; few fine 
roots; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

E—10 to 16 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) fine sand; weak 
fine granular structure; few fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bhi—16 to 30 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) 
fine sand; massive; weakly cemented; sand grains 
coated with organic matter; extremely acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Bh2—30 to 36 inches; dark reddish brown (YR 2/2) 
fine sand; massive; weakly cemented; sand grains 
coated with organic matter; extremely acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Bh38—36 to 64 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/3) fine 
sand; massive; friable; extremely acid. 


Lynn Haven soils have sandy horizons more than 60 
inches thick. The soil ranges from extremely acid to 
strongly acid, except where the surface layer has been 
limed. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, 
and chroma of 1, or it is neutral and has value of 2 or 3. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 
0 to 2. 

The Bh horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 2 or 
4, and chroma of 1 to 4. 

The C horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 3. 


Munden Series 


The Munden series consists of moderately well 
drained soils that formed in loamy marine and fluvial 
sediments. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

A typical pedon of Munden loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; approximately 0.9 mile north of the 
intersection of State Roads 1316 and 1319, 100 feet 
east of State Road 1316, in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
fine sand; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; many fine and very fine roots; strongly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—8 to 14 inches; pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4) loamy fine 
sand; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
few medium roots; common dark opaque minerals; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt1—14 to 28 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
fine sandy loam; common medium faint brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/6) and very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few faint clay films on faces of peds; 
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common dark opaque minerals; medium acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt2—28 to 36 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) fine 
sandy loam; common medium faint light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4) mottles and common medium 
distinct light gray (10YR 7/2) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; few faint clay films on 
faces of peds; friable; common dark opaque 
minerals; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C1i—36 to 44 inches; pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4) loamy fine 
sand; common medium distinct light gray (2.5Y 7/2) 
mottles; single grained; loose; common dark opaque 
minerals; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C2—44 to 52 inches; mottled light gray (2.5Y 7/2), white 
(10YR 8/1), and light olive brown (2.5Y 5/6) fine 
sandy loam; massive; very friable; common dark 
opaque minerals; medium acid, clear smooth 
boundary. 

C3—52 to 62 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) and white (10YR 8/1) fine sandy loam; very 
friable; common dark opaque minerals; medium 
acid. 


The Munden soils have loamy Bt horizons 12 to 30 
inches thick. The soil ranges from very strongly acid to 
medium acid, except where the surface layer has been 
limed. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 3 to 5, and chroma of 1 to 4. 

The E horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 3 to 6. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Few to common low chroma 
mottles commonly occur in the lower part of the Bt 
horizon. The Bt horizon is sandy loam or fine sandy 
loam. In some pedons, this horizon has thin layers of 
sandy clay loam, loamy sand, or loamy fine sand. 

The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
8, and chroma of 1 to 8, or it is neutral and has value of 
5 to 8, or it is mottled in shades of red, yellow, brown, 
gray, or white. It is loamy sand, sandy loam, fine sandy 
loam, loamy fine sand, fine sand, or sand. 


Nimmo Series 


The Nimmo series consists of poorly drained soils that 
formed in loamy marine and fluvial sediments. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. 

A typical pedon of Nimmo loamy fine sand; 
approximately 0.9 mile north of the intersection of State 
Roads 1316 and 1319, 0.5 mile east of State Road 
1319: 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
fine sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
few fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 
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Btgi—6 to 18 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
fine sandy loam; common medium distinct light 
yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) mottles; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few faint clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Btg2—18 to 25 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
fine sandy loam; weak fine subangular blocky 
Structure; friable; many sand grains coated and 
bridged with clay; strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Cg1—25 to 36 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sand; 
common medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/8) mottles and common fine distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles; single grained; loose; common 
dark opaque minerals; strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Cg2—36 to 48 inches; mottled white (10YR 8/1), 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/8), and strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) sand that has pockets of sandy loam; 
single grained; loose; common dark opaque 
minerals; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Cg3—48 to 54 inches; bluish gray (6B 5/1) sandy loam; 
massive; very friable; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Cg4—54 to 60 inches; gray (N 5/0) sand; single grained; 
loose; slightly acid. 


The Nimmo soils have sandy and loamy horizons 25 to 
40 inches thick. The soil ranges from extremely acid to 
strongly acid in the A and B horizons and extremely acid 
to slightly acid in the C horizon. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value 
of 2 to 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. Where value is 2 or 3, 
the horizon is less than 6 inches thick. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles of higher chroma are 
common. The Btg horizon is sandy loam or fine sandy 
loam. In some pedons, this horizon has thin layers of 
sandy clay loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 3 to 
8, and chroma of 1 to 8, or it is neutral with value of 3 to 
8. It is sand, fine sand, loamy sand, or sandy loam. 


Perquimans Series 


The Perquimans series consists of poorly drained soils 
that formed in loamy marine and fluvial sediments. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

A typical pedon of Perquimans silt loam; approximately 
0.4 mile west of the intersection of State Roads 1300 
and 1302, 100 feet north of State Read 1302, ina 
cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; few fine 
and medium roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 
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E—5 to 8 inches; light gray (2.5Y 7/2) silt loam; weak 
medium granular structure; friable; few fine and 
medium roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Btgi—8 to 19 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay loam; 
common fine distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few 
medium roots; few faint clay films on faces of peds; 
medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg2—19 to 31 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) clay 
loam; common coarse distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/8) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; few distinct clay films on faces of peds; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg3—31 to 50 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay loam; 
many medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
and light gray (2.5Y 7/2) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; few distinct clay films on faces of 
peds; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg4—50 to 62 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silt 
loam; common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) and olive yellow (2.5Y 6/6) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; strongly 
acid. 


The Perquimans soils have loamy horizons that are 40 
to more than 60 inches thick. The soil ranges from very 
strongly acid to medium acid, except where the surface 
layer has been limed. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 
2 to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has 
value of 2 to 6. Where the value is 3 or less, the horizon 
is less than 6 inches thick. 

The E horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR to 5Y, 
value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is silt loam, 
loam, or very fine sandy loam. 

The AB or BA horizon, where present, has hue of 
10YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is 
loam, silt loam, or very fine sandy loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles of higher chroma range 
from few to many. The Btg horizon is loam, silty clay 
loam, or clay loam, but it can contain thin layers of silt 
loam and sandy loam. 

The BC or CB horizon, where present, has hue of 
10YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. 
Mottles of higher chroma range from few to many. The 
BC or GB horizon is loam, silt loam, sandy loam, or 
sandy clay loam. 

The C horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR to 5Y, 
value of 5 to 8, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and 
has value of 5 to 8. It is sandy or loamy material, but 
some pedons contain thin strata of clay. 
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Portsmouth Series 


The Portsmouth series consists of very poorly drained 
soils that formed in loamy fluvial and marine sediments. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

A typical pedon of Portsmouth loam; approximately 2.2 
miles northeast of the intersection of State Roads 1214 
and 1223, 100 feet southwest of State Road 1223, 100 
feet northeast of a farm path: 


Ap—O to 12 inches; black (10YR 2/1) loam; weak 
medium granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
extremely acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E—12 to 16 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy loam; weak 
coarse granular structure; friable, slightly sticky; 
common fine pores and old root channels; few fine 
flakes of mica; extremely acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Btg—16 to 36 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles and few fine faint grayish brown 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable, slightly sticky; common fine pores and old 
root channels; few distinct clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine flakes of mica; extremely acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

2Cg—36 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
sand; single grained; loose; few fine flakes of mica; 
extremely acid. 


The Portsmouth soils have loamy horizons that are 24 
to 40 inches thick over contrasting sandy horizons. This 
soil ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid in the A 
and B horizons unless the surface layer has been limed. 
It ranges from extremely acid to medium acid in the C 
horizon. Pebbles, flakes of mica, and other weatherable 
minerals are few to common in most pedons. 

The A or Ap horizon typically has hue of 10YR, value 
of 2 or 3, and chroma of 0 to 3. 

The E horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR to 5Y, 
value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is sandy loam, 
fine sandy loam, loam, or their mucky analogs. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 4 
to 7. Mottles, where present, are in shades of brown, 
yellow, and red. The Bt horizon is typically sandy clay 
loam, loam, or clay loam. In some pedons, this horizon 
has thin layers of sandy loam or loamy sand. 

The 2Cg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 
5 to 7. Mottles, where present, are in shades of brown 
and yellow. It is sand or loamy sand. In some pedons, 
this horizon contains strata or pockets of lenses of 
sandy loam, clay loam, or sandy clay loam. 
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Roanoke Series 


The Roanoke series consists of poorly drained soils 
that formed in clayey fluvial and marine sediments. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

A typical pedon of Roanoke silt loam; approximately 
0.4 mile south of the intersection of State Roads 1347 
and 1350, 50 feet west of State Road 1347, ina 
cultivated field: 


Ap—O to 5 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—5 to 8 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Btg1—8 to 19 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay loam; 
common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; few distinct patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Btg2—19 to 33 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay; 
common coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
mottles; moderate coarse subangular blocky 
structure; firm, sticky and plastic; common distinct 
continuous clay films on faces of peds; few fine 
flakes of mica; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Btg3—33 to 43 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay loam; 
common coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
mottles; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; 
firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; few fine flakes of mica; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cgi—43 to 57 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silt loam; few fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Cg2—57 to 72 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
fine sandy loam; few fine prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; massive; friable; few fine flakes 
of mica; strongly acid. 


The Roanoke soils have clayey Bt horizons 20 to 45 
inches thick. The soil is very strongly acid or strongly 
acid, except where the surface layer has been limed. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5, value 
of 2 to 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The E horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is silt 
loam, loam, or fine sandy loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles in shades of yellow 
and brown are common. The Btg horizon is typically clay, 
clay loam, or silty clay, but it can have thin layers of silty 
clay loam or sandy clay loam. 
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The Cg horizon is similar in color to the B horizon and 
is sandy or loamy. 


Scuppernong Series 


The Scuppernong series consists of very poorly 
drained organic soils that formed in loamy marine and 
fluvial sediments. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

A typical pedon of Scuppernong muck; approximately 
2 miles northwest of Parkville, 2 miles northwest of the 
intersection of State Roads 1223 and 1224, 0.5 mile 
north of a farm road: 


Oa1—0 to 24 inches; black (5YR 2/1) muck; about 5 
percent fibers, less than 1 percent rubbed; massive; 
friable, slightly sticky; common coated and clean 
sand grains; extremely acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Oa2—24 to 36 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) 
muck; about 10 percent fibers, less than 1 percent 
rubbed; massive; friable, slightly sticky; few fine and 
medium decayed roots; extremely acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C1—36 to 42 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/2) mucky 
loam; about 15 percent fiber, less than 1 percent 
rubbed; massive; friable, slightly sticky; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

2C2—42 to 72 inches; mottled dark gray (10YR 4/1) and 
greenish gray (5GY 6/1) clay loam; massive; friable, 
slightly sticky; very strongly acid. 


The Scuppernong soils have organic materials that 
range from 16 to 51 inches in thickness. The organic 
horizons are extremely acid, except where the surface 
layer has been limed. The underlying material ranges 
from extremely acid to slightly acid. Logs, stumps, and 
fragments of wood are in up to 5 percent of the upper 
organic horizons in cleared areas that are cultivated and 
are in 5 to 35 percent in undrained areas. Pieces of 
charcoal range from 2 to 8 percent in the upper tier to 
less than 2 percent in the lower tiers. Flakes of mica are 
few to common in the mineral horizons of most pedons. 

The surface layer has hue of 5YR to 5Y, value of 2 or 
3, and chroma of 1 or 2. The lower tiers of organic 
material have hue of 2.5Y to 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Fiber content is 5 percent to 45 
percent unrubbed and less than 10 percent rubbed. The 
amount of fiber is highest in the lower tier. Ten inches or 
more of the subsurface tier is in hue of 5YR or 2.5YR. 
The organic material of this layer has a greasy feel 
(colloidal) and is massive under natural wet conditions. 
Excessive drying causes shrinkage, and hard subangular 
blocky peds can form. These peds dry irreversibly. 

The C mineral layer, where present, is fine sandy 
loam, sandy loam, or loam, or their mucky analogs. It is 
high in content of organic matter. 
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The 2C horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 5Y, value of 3 to 
6, and chroma of 1 to 3. It is loam, clay loam, sandy clay 
loam, sand, loamy sand, or sandy loam. 


Seabrook Series 


The Seabrook series consists of moderately well 
drained soils that formed in sandy marine and fluvial 
sediments. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

A typical pedon of Seabrook fine sand; approximately 
0.5 mile south of the intersection of State Roads 1222 
and 1218, 0.1 mile west of State Road 1218, ina 
cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) fine sand; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; few fine 
and medium roots; medium acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bwi—10 to 18 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) fine 
sand; common medium faint yellow (10YR 7/8) 
mottles; single grained; loose; few medium roots; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw2—18 to 30 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) fine 
sand; common medium distinct light gray (10YR 
7/2) and yellow (10YR 7/8) mottles; single grained; 
loose; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Cg1—30 to 38 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) fine sand; 
common medium distinct yellow (10YR 7/6) and 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles; single grained; 
loose; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Cg2—38 to 56 inches; light gray (2.5Y 7/2) fine sand; 
common medium distinct yellow (10YR 7/6) motiles 
and common medium prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles; single grained; loose; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Cg3—56 to 80 inches; light gray (N 7/0) sand; common 
medium distinct very pale brown (10YR 7/4) 
motties; single grained; loose; strongly acid. 


The Seabrook soils have sandy horizons more than 60 
inches thick. The soil is strongly acid or medium acid in 
the A horizon and ranges from very strongly acid to 
slightly acid in the C horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 4 to 8. The Bw horizon is fine sand, 
sand, or loamy fine sand. 

The upper part of the GC horizon has hue of 10YR to 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 3 to 8. The lower 
part of the C horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 6 
or 7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value 
of 6 or 7. The C horizon is fine sand, sand, or loamy fine 
sand. 
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State Series 


The State Series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy marine and fluvial sediments. Slopes 
range from 0 to 6 percent. 

A typical pedon of State loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 
percent slopes; approximately 0.5 mile east of Edenton, 
300 feet west of the intersection of North Carolina 
Highway 32 and State Road 1105, 100 feet south of 
North Carolina Highway 32: 


Ap—O to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
fine sand; weak medium granular structure; friable; 
many fine roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

E—7 to 13 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loamy fine 
sand; weak medium granular structure; friable; many 
fine roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bti—13 to 38 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
few fine roots; few distinct clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bt2—38 to 42 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fine 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; friable; 
few distinct clay films on faces of peds; few fine 
flakes of mica; strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

C—4?2 to 60 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sand; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; few to 
common fine flakes of mica; strongly acid. 


The State soils have loamy horizons that are 40 to 50 
inches thick. The soil is very strongly acid or strongly 
acid throughout the A and B horizons, except where the 
surface layer has been limed. It ranges from very 
strongly acid to medium acid in the C horizon. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value 
of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 6. 

The E horizon, where present, has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. It is loamy 
fine sand, sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. It is typically sandy clay loam 
or clay loam. In some pedons, this horizon has thin 
layers of fine sandy loam or sandy loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 3 to 8. It is fine sand, sand, or loamy 
sand. 


Tomahawk Series 


The Tomahawk series consists of moderately well 
drained or somewhat poorly drained soils that formed in 
loamy marine and fluvial sediments. Slopes range from 0 
to 2 percent. 

A typical pedon of Tomahawk loamy fine sand; 
approximately 0.3 mile south of the intersection of State 
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Roads 1305 and 1002, 100 feet west of State Road 
1002, in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy fine sand; weak medium granular structure; 
very friable; few fine roots; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

E—8 to 21 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) loamy 
fine sand; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; few fine roots; common dark colored 
minerals; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt!1—21 to 25 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) fine 
sandy loam; common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few faint clay 
films on faces of peds and bridging sand grains; 
common dark minerals; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bt2—25 to 30 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) fine 
sandy loam; few fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) and light gray (1OYR 7/1) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly 
sticky; few faint clay films on faces of peds; 
common dark minerals; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

2Eb1—30 to 42 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) fine sand; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) and light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) mottles; 
single grained; loose; common dark minerals; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

2Eb2—42 to 50 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) fine sand; 
single grained; loose; common dark minerals; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

2Bhb—50 to 55 inches; black (10YR 2/1) fine sand; 
single grained; loose; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

2E’b—55 to 62 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) fine sand; single 
grained; loose; common dark minerals; strongly acid. 


The Tomahawk soils have loamy and sandy horizons 
more than 60 inches thick. The soil is very strongly acid 
or strongly acid in the upper horizons, except where the 
surface layer has been limed. It ranges from very 
strongly acid to slightly acid in the lower horizons. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 3 to 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 6 or 
7, and chroma of 3 or 4. it is loamy fine sand, loamy 
sand, or sand. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 
2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. The lower 
part of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 
5 or 6, and chroma of 1 to 3. Mottles in shades of gray, 
brown, or yellow may be present. The Bt horizon is 
typically fine sandy loam, but it can have thin layers of 
loamy sand or loamy fine sand. 
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The 2Eb or 2E’b horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, 
value of 4 to 8, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is fine sand or 
sand. 

The 2Bhb horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 2 
to 4, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is loamy sand, sand, or 
fine sand. 


Tomotley Series 


The Tomotley series consists of poorly drained soils 
that formed in loamy fluvial and marine sediments. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

A typical pedon of Tomotley fine sandy loam; 0.3 mile 
northwest of the intersection of North Carolina Highway 
32 and Business U.S. Highway 17, 100 feet east of 
North Carolina Highway 32: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; common fine and medium roots; slightly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

Btgi—7 to 12 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) fine sandy 
loam; few fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
moitles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few faint clay films on faces of peds; few fine 
and medium roots; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Btg2—12 to 42 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
sandy clay loam; common medium distinct strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
few distinct clay films on faces of peds; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Cg1i—42 to 50 inches; mottled light brownish gray (2.5Y 
6/2), gray (10YR 6/1), and yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) sandy loam that has pockets of loamy sand; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Cg2—50 to 72 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), gray (10YR 6/1), and strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) loamy sand that has pockets of sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; very strongly 
acid. 


The Tomotley soils have loamy horizons 40 to 60 
inches thick. The soil ranges from extremely acid to 
strongly acid in the upper part of the soil, except where 
the surface layer has been limed. Below about 50 
inches, it ranges from extremely acid to medium acid. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 2 to 4, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The E horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is typically sandy clay loam or 
clay loam but can have thin layers of sandy loam or fine 
sandy loam. ; 
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The C horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is mottled in shades of red, 
olive, yellow, brown, or gray. The C horizon is sandy 
loam, loamy sand, or sand. 


Valhalla Series 


The Valhalla series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy marine and fluvial sediments. Slopes 
range from 0 to 6 percent. 

A typical pedon of Vaihalla fine sand, 0 to 6 percent 
slopes; approximately 150 feet west of the intersection 
of North Carolina Highway 32 and State Road 1303, ina 
cultivated field: 


Ap—O to 10 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) fine sand; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; common fine 
and medium roots; medium acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

E—10 to 21 inches; yellow (10YR 7/6) fine sand; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; few fine roots; 
many fine dark opaque minerals; medium acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bti—21 to 30 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common distinct clay bridgings of sand 
grains; many fine dark opaque minerals; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—30 to 40 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) loamy 
fine sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
few distinct clay bridging of sand grains; many fine 
dark opaque minerals; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

2Eb1—40 to 50 inches; yeilow (10YR 7/8) fine sand; 
single grained; loose; many fine dark opaque 
minerals; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

2Eb2—50 to 60 inches; very pale brown (10YR 8/4) fine 
sand; common medium faint yellow (10YR 7/6) 
mottles; single grained; loose; many fine dark 
Opaque minerals; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

2Bhb—60 to 70 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) fine sand; single grained; loose; sand grains 
coated with organic matter; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

2E’b—70 to 75 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) fine sand; 
single grained; loose; many fine dark opaque 
minerals; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

2B’hb—75 to 99 inches; black (10YR 2/1) fine sand; 
single grained; loose; sand grains coated with 
organic matter; very strongly acid. 


The Valhalla soils have loamy and sandy horizons 
more than 80 inches thick. The soil ranges from very 
strongly acid to medium acid, except where the surface 
layer has been limed. 
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The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value 
of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 to 3. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 2 to 8. It is fine sand, sand, loamy fine 
sand, or loamy sand. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 4 to 8. The upper 
part of the Bt horizon is typically fine sandy loam or 
sandy loam. In some pedons, it has a thin layer of sandy 
clay loam. The lower part of the Bt horizon is similar in 
color and is loamy fine sand or loamy sand. 

The 2Eb or 2E’b horizon, where present, has hue of 
10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 8, and chroma of 1 to 8. It is 
sand or fine sand. 

The 2Bhb or 2B’hb horizon, where present, has hue of 
5YR to 10YR, value of 2 to 4, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is 
sand or fine sand. 


Wahee Series 


The Wahee series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in clayey fluvial and marine 
sediments. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

A typical pedon of Wahee fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; approximately 0.3 mile north of Virginia 
Fork, 0.3 mile north of the intersection of State Road 
1208 and North Carolina Highway 32, 100 feet east of 
North Carolina Highway 32: 


Ap—O to 6 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) fine sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common fine and medium roots; medium acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bti—6 to 12 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay; 
common medium distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
mottles and common medium faint yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/4) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; common 
fine and medium roots; common fine pores; few fine 
opaque minerals; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Btgi—12 to 24 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
clay loam; common fine faint gray mottles and 
common medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/8) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm, 
sticky and plastic; few fine and medium roots; 
common fine pores; thin discontinuous clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Btg2—24 to 36 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) clay; common 
medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) and 
dark gray (10YR 4/1) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; 
few fine roots; few fine pores; thin continuous clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. : 
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Btg3—36 to 40 inches; light gray (5Y 7/1) sandy clay 
loam; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/8) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—40 to 65 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/1) and 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy loam that has 
pockets of sandy clay loam; massive; friable; few 
fine flakes of mica; few fine grains of feldspar; 
common fine opaque minerals; very strongly acid. 


The Wahee soils have clayey and loamy horizons 35 
to 60 inches thick. The soil is very strongly acid or 
strongly acid, except where the surface layer has been 
limed. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 3 to 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. The A2 horizon, where 
present, has hue of 10YR or 2.5, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is mottled 
with chroma of 2 or less. The lower Bt horizon has hue 
of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. 
The Bt horizon is clay, clay loam, or silty clay loam, and 
it has thin layers of sandy clay loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 5Y, value of 5 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. It is commonly stratified sand and 
loamy sand, or it is sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, or 
sandy clay loam. The C horizon has mottles in shades of 
red, brown, and yellow in some pedons. 


Wando Series 


The Wando series consists of excessively drained 
soils that formed in sandy marine and fluvial sediments. 
Slopes range from 0 to 5 percent. 

A typical pedon of Wando fine sand, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes; approximately 0.3 mile east of the intersection of 
State Road 1201 and U.S. Highway 17, and 400 feet 
south of the highway, in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sand; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
common fine and medium roots; slightly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Bw1—10 to 36 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fine 
sand; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
few fine and medium roots; sand grains are coated; 
common dark minerals; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bw2—-36 to 48 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) fine 
sand; single grained; loose; sand grains are coated; 
common dark minerals; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bw3—48 to 82 inches; yellow (10YR 7/6) fine sand; 
single grained; loose; sand grains are coated; 
common dark minerals; medium acid. 
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The Wando soils have sandy horizons 80 inches or 
more thick. The soil ranges from medium acid to neutral, 
except where the surface layer has been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 3 
to 5, and chroma of 2 or 3. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
to 8, and chroma of 3 to 8. It is loamy fine sand or fine 
sand. 


Yeopim Series 


The Yeopim series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that formed in loamy marine and fluvial sediments. 
Slopes range from 0 to 6 percent. 

A typical pedon of Yeopim loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; approximately 0.1 mile east of the intersection of 
State Roads 1114 and 1113, 50 feet north of State Road 
1114, in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loam; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; few fine 
and medium roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bti—8 to 23 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable, 
Slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few medium roots; 
few faint clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—23 to 30 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay 
loam; few fine faint brownish yellow and light gray 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 
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Bt8—30 to 42 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay 
loam; common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few distinct clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

2C1—42 to 55 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) loamy sand; 
common coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
and brown (10YR 5/3) mottles; single grained; 
loose; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

2C2—55 to 62 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
loamy sand; single grained; loose; very strongly acid. 


The Yeopim soils have horizons that are 40 to more 
than 60 inches thick. The soil ranges from extremely 
acid to strongly acid, except where the surface layer has 
been limed. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 3 to 5, and chroma of 1 to 4. Where the value is 3, 
the horizon is less than 6 inches thick. 

The E horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 2 to 6. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YRA to 
2.5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 4 to 8. The lower 
part of the Bt horizon has colors similar to those in the 
upper part and, in addition, contains mottles of low or 
high chroma. The Bt horizon is commonly silty clay loam, 
clay loam, or loam, but can contain thin layers of silt 
loam, sandy clay loam, fine sandy loam, very fine sandy 
loam, or silty clay. 

The C or 2C horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 
5 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 6. It is sandy or loamy, but 
some pedons contain thin strata of clay. 
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ABC soil. A soil having an A, a B, and a C horizon. 

AC soil. A soil having only an A and a C horizon. 
Commonly such soil formed in recent alluvium or on 
steep rocky slopes. 

Aeration, soil. The exchange of air in soil with air from 
the atmosphere. The air in a well-aerated soil is 
similar to that in the atmosphere; the air in a poorly 
aerated soil is considerably higher in carbon dioxide 
and lower in oxygen. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by streams. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically 
associated in a characteristic repeating pattern and 
defined and delineated as a single map unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture 
capacity). The capacity of soils to hold water 
available for use by most plants. It is commonly 
defined as the difference between the amount of 
soil water at field moisture capacity and the amount 
at wilting point. It is commonly expressed as inches 
of water per inch of soil. The capacity, in inches, in 
a 60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 
as— 


Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
cation-exchange properties is saturated with 
exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, K), 
expressed as a percentage of the total cation- 
exchange capacity. 

Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to flooding. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels. 
Synonyms: clay coating, clay skin. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with 
which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms 
commonly used to describe consistence are— 


Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger, but 
resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a lump; will form a 
“wire” when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than 
to pull free from other material. 

Hard. —When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; 
can be broken with difficulty between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which 
classification is based. The thickness varies among 
different kinds of soil, but for many it is that part of 
the soil profile between depths of 10 inches and 40 
or 80 inches. 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 

Cutbanks cave (in tables). The walls of excavations 
tend to cave in or slough. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, 
generally a terrace, built to protect downslope areas 
by diverting runoff from its natural course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to altered 
drainage, which is commonly the result of artificial 
drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the 
sudden deepening of channels or the blocking of 
drainage outlets. Seven classes of natural soil 
drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are 
commonly very coarse textured, rocky, or shailow. 
Some are steep: All are free of the mottling related 
to wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
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drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some 
are shallow. Some are so steep that much of the 
water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of 
the mottling related to wetness. 
Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
readily, but not rapidly. It is available to plants 
throughout most of the growing season, and 
wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for 
significant periods during most growing seasons. 
Well drained soils are commonly medium textured. 
They are mainly free of mottling. 
Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. 
Moderately well drained soils are wet for only a 
short time during the growing season, but 
periodically they are wet long enough that most 
mesophytic crops are affected. They commonly 
have a slowly pervious layer within or directly below 
the solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 
Somewhat poorly drained.—WWater is removed slowly 
enough that the soil is wet for significant periods 
during the growing season. Wetness markedly 
restricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly 
drained soils commonly have a slowly pervious 
layer, a high water table, additional water from 
seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination 
of these. 
Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for long periods. Free water 
is commonly at or near the surface for long enough 
during the growing season that most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially 
drained. The soil is not continuously saturated in 
layers directly below plow depth. Poor drainage 
results from a high water table, a slowly pervious 
layer within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous 
rainfall, or a combination of these. 
Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
commonly level or depressed and are frequently 
ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and nearly 
continuous, they can have moderate or high slope 
gradients. 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 
from an area. 

Edge (wildlife). The transitional zone where one cover 
type (vegetation) ends and another begins. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by water, 
wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by such 
processes as gravitational creep. 
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Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic 
processes acting over long geologic periods and 
resulting in the wearing away of mountains and the 
building up of such landscape features as flood 
plains and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 
Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the 
activities of man or other animals or of a 
catastrophe in nature, such as fire, that exposes the 
surface. 

Excess fines (in tables). Excess silt and clay are in the 
soil. The soil is not a source of gravel or sand for 
construction purposes. 

Fast intake (in tables). The movement of water into the 
soil is rapid. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Fibric soil material (peat). The least decomposed of all 
organic soil material. Peat contains a large amount 
of well preserved fiber that is readily identifiable 
according to botanical origin. Peat has the lowest 
bulk density and the highest water content at 
saturation of all organic soil material. 

Fine textured soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to frequent or occasional flooding. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, 
typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as 
protection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Ground water (geology). Water filling all the unblocked 
pores of underlying material below the water table. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics produced 
by soil-forming processes. In the identification of soil 
horizons, an upper case letter represents the major 
horizons. Numbers or lower case letters that follow 
represent subdivisions of the major horizons. An 
explanation of the subdivisions is given in the Soi/ 
Survey Manual. The major horizons of mineral soil 
are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer of fresh and decaying 
plant residue at the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon at or near the 
surface in which an accumulation of humified 
organic matter is mixed with the mineral material. 
Also, a plowed surface horizon, most of which was 
originally part of a B horizon. 

E horizon.—The mineral horizon in which the main 
feature is loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or 
some combination of these. 
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B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an O, A, or E 
horizon. The B horizon is, in part, a layer of 
transition from the overlying horizon to the 
underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has 
distinctive characteristics, such as accumulation of 
clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination of 
these; prismatic or blocky structure; redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or a 
combination of these. The combined A and B 
horizons are generally called the solum, or true soil. 
If a soil does not have a B horizon, the A horizon 
alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil- 
forming processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the A or B horizon. The material of a C 
horizon may be either like or unlike that in which the 
solum formed. If the material is known to differ from 
that in the solum, the Arabic numeral 2 precedes the 
letter C. 

F fayer.—Consolidated rock (unweathered bedrock) 
beneath the soil. The rock commonly underlies a C 
horizon, but can be directly below an A or aB 
horizon. 

Humus. The well decomposed, more or less stable part 
of the organic matter in minerai soils. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped 
according to their runoff-producing characteristics. 
The chief consideration is the inherent capacity of 
soil bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The 
slope and the kind of pliant cover are not considered 
but are separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils 
are assigned to four groups. In group A are soils 
having a high infiltration rate when thoroughly wet 
and having a low runoff potential. They are mainly 
deep, well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group 
D, at the other extreme, are soils having a very slow 
infiltration rate and thus a high runoff potential. They 
have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
have a permanent high water table, or are shallow 
over nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A 
soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups if part of 
the acreage is artificially drained and part is 
undrained. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the 
immediate surface of soil or other material. This 
contrasts with percolation, which is movement of 
water through soil layers or material. 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the 
surface of the soil at any given instant, usually 
expressed in inches per hour. The rate can be 
limited by the infiltration capacity of the soil or the 
rate at which water is applied at the surface. 

Irrigation. Applicaton of water to soils to assist in 
production of crops.— 

Sprinkler.—Water is sprayed over the soil surface 
through pipes or nozzles from a pressure system. 
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Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 
percent sand particles. 

Low strength. The soil is not strong enough to support 
loads. 

Mineral soil. Soil that is mainly mineral material and low 
in organic material. Its buik density is more than that 
of organic soil. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop 
production and prevention of soil damage. 

Motiling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: abundance—/few, common, and 
many, size—fine, medium, and coarse; and 
contrast—/faint, distinct, and prominent. The size 
measurements are of the diameter along the 
greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 
millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more 
than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 

Muck, Dark, finely divided, well decomposed organic soil 
material. (See Sapric soil material.) 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 
the three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. 
For example, a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color of 
10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Neutral soil. A soil having a pH value between 6.6 and 
7.3. (See Reaction, soil.) 

No-till planting. A method of planting crops that 
involves no seedbed preparation other than opening 
the soil for the purpose of placing the seed at the 
intended depth. 

Organic matter. Plant and animal residue in the soil in 
various stages of decomposition. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. 

Peat. Unconsolidated material, largely undecomposed 
organic matter, that has accumulated under excess 
moisture. (See Fibric soil material.) 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called ‘‘a soil.” 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through 
the soil. 

Percs slowly (in tables). The slow movement of water 
through the soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality of the soil that enables water 
to move downward through the profile. Permeability 
is measured as the number of inches per hour that 
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water moves downward through the saturated soil. 

Terms describing permeability are: 

NVOSY SlOW Le eiz.cncisisscee scien iertaeeens less than 0.06 inch 

.... 0.06 to 0.2 inch 

paatetace 0.2 to 0.6 inch 

Moderate........0.. ... 0.6 inch to 2.0 inches 
Moderately rapid......cccceececsesereseeneaee 2.0 to 6.0 inches 
Rapid... cee seree6.0 to 20 inches 
VO@TY FAPIG... ee eccstseses tee teeneeeee more than 20 inches 

pH value. A numerical designation of acidity and 
alkalinity in soil. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within which the soil remains plastic. 

Productivity, soil. The capability of a soil for producing 
a specified plant or sequence of plants under 
specific management. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. A measure of the acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 
7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction 
because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degree of 
acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


Moderately slow.. 


pH 
Extremely ACI... eee es sretetereseereneees below 4.5 
Very strongly acid... .. 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid....... 5.1 to 5.5 
Medium acid... 5.6 to 6.0 
Slightly acid. 6.1 to 6.5 
Neutral........ 6.6 to 7.3 
Mildly alkaline... 7.4 to 7.8 
Moderately alkaline. 7.9 to 8.4 
Strongly alkaline... ccs ceessssteseesesesneeeeee 8.5 to 9.0 


Very strongly alkaline... eee 9.1 and higher 


Runoff. The precipitation discharged into stream 
channels from an area. The water that flows off the 
surface of the land without sinking into the soil is 
called surface runoff. Water that enters the soil 
before reaching surface streams is called ground- 
water runoff or seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral 
fragments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in 
diameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a 
soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sapric soil material (muck). The most highly 
decomposed of all organic soil material. Muck has 
the least amount of plant fiber, the highest bulk 
density, and the lowest water content at saturation 
of all organic soil material. 

Seepage (in tables). The movement of water through the 
soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have profiles that are 
almost alike, except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material. All the 
soils of a series have horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 
swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
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damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees in 
a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 
feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the 
horizontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical 
distance divided by horizontal distance, then 
multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a 
drop of 20 feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slope (in tables). Slope is great enough that special 
practices are required to ensure satisfactory 
performance of the soil for a specific use. 

Slow intake (in tables). The slow movement of water 
into the soil. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s 
surface. It is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of 
climate and living matter acting on earthy parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of 
time. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil 
particles into compound particles or aggregates. The 
principal forms of soil structure are—platy 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates 
longer than horizontal), co/umnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and 
granular. Structureless soils are either single grained 
(each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive 
(the particles adhering without any regular cleavage, 
as in many hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally 
refers to a leached horizon lighter in color and lower 
in organic matter content than the overlying surface 
layer. 

Taxadjuncts. Soils that cannot be classified in a series 
recognized in the classification system. Such soils 
are named for a series they strongly resemble and 
are designated as taxadjuncts to that series 
because they differ in ways too small to be of 
consequence in interpreting their use and behavior. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 
divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “very 
fine.” 
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Tilth, soil. The physical condition of the soil as related 
to tillage, seedbed preparation, seedling emergence, 
and root penetration. 

Topsoil. The upper part of the soil, which is the most 
favorable material for plant growth. It is ordinarily 
rich in organic matter and is used to topdress 
roadbanks, lawns, and land affected by mining. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, 
than the alluvial plain or stream terrace; land above 
the lowlands along streams. 
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Well graded. Refers to soil material consisting of course 
grained particles that are well distriouted over a wide 
range in size or diameter. Such soil normally can be 
easily increased in density and bearing properties by 
compaction. This contrasts with poorly graded soil. 

Wetness (in tables). A general term for soils that have a 
seasonal high water table. 


Tables 
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TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION, CHOWAN COUNTY 


[Based on data recorded in the period 1951-73 at Edenton, North Carolina] 
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It can be calculated by adding the 


Ss, dividing the sum by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 


* A growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. 
growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (50 “F). 


maximum and minimum daily temperature 
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TABLE 2.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION, PERQUIMANS COUNTY 


[Based on data recorded in the period 1951-78 at Elizabeth City, North Carolina] 
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It can be calculated by adding the 


Ss, dividing the sum by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 


* A growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. 
growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (50 “F) 


Iaximum and minimum daily temperature 
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TABLE 3,-~FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL, CHOWAN COUNTY 


(Based on data recorded in the period 1951-73 
at Edenton, North Carolina] 


Temperature 

|-——__——_——_—_-—-—————___s 
Probability 24 OF 28 OF | 32 OF 

| or lower or lower or lower 


Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 


1 year in 10 


later than-~- March 16 March 29 April 10 


2 years in 10 


later than-- March 10 March 23 April 5 


5 years in 10 


later than-- February 27 March 13 March 26 


First freezing 
temperature 
in fall: 


1 year in 10 


earlier than-- | November 9 | November 6 Octoher 26 


2 years in 10 


earlier than-- | November 21 | November 14 October 31 


5 years in 10 
earlier than-- 


December 13 | December 1 | November 9 


Chowan and Perquimans Counties, North Carolina 


TABLE 4.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL, PERQUIMANS COUNTY 


[Based on data recorded in the period 1951-78 
at Elizabeth City, North Carolina] 


| Temperature 

7-1 
Probability 24 OF 28 OF | 32 OF 

j or lower or lower | or lower 


Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 


1 year in 10 


later than-- March 15 March 28 April 15 


2 years in 10 


later than-- March 7 March 23 April 10 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
i 
1 
5 years in 10 | 
later than-- | February 19 March 21 April 1 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

\ 


First freezing 
temperature 
in fall: 


1 year in 10 


earlier than-- | November 20 October 31 October 22 


2 years in 10 


earlier than-- | November 26 | November 6 October 28 


5 years in 10 


earlier than-- | December 9 | November 19 | November 7 
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TABLE 5.--GROWING SEASON, CHOWAN COUNTY 


{Based on data recorded in the period 1951-73 
at Edenton, North Carolina] 


Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season 


| 

i 

| 

Probability | Higher T~ Higher T Higher 
| | | 
tha tha th 

| 24 OF | 98 OF | 32 OF 

tee | eee pe 

| Bays | bays Days 
9 years in 10 250 232 207 
8 years in 10 | 262 242 214 
5 years in 10 286 | 262 | 227 
2 years in 10 | 311 | 281 | 240 
1 year in 10 | 327 | 291 | 247 

| | | 


TABLE 6.-~GROWING SEASON, PERQUIMANS COUNTY 


{Based on data recorded in the period 1951-78 
at Elizabeth City, North Carolina] 


Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season 


| 
| 
| 
Probability | Higher | Higher | Higher 
thay tha th 
|! 24 OF | 28 OF | 32 OF 
|\—pays —|—tays — | ays 
| ays | sh | a 
9 years in 10 260 223 | 198 
8 years in 10 | 271 | 233 | 205 
5 years in 10 | 293 | 251 219 
2 years in 10 | 314 | 269 | 233 
1 year in 10 H 325 H 278 | 241 
| | | 
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Chowan and Perquimans Counties, North Carolina 


Map 


TABLE 7,-“ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 
| T T i Total-- 


| Soil name | 


jAltavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes------~---- | 
j Arapahoe fine sandy loam----------~---+--+----------------- 
jAugusta fine sandy loam---------- wenn nen nena nanan 
jAugusta-Urban land complex---~-----=- wee ne nnn w =e e 
jecdne loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes--------------- 
jeetaboy fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes--------------- Serr 
{Cape Fear loam---~-- een tenn een en ene eee eereesearean 
jChapanoke silt loam-------------~--=-----= we etmeacenetconon~ | 
jChowan silt loam--------------~------- Soeeasceclolece se Zakk 
jconetoe loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes-------~---------- 
jesus fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes--------~---~-- 
jDoque fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes--------------- 
jeoroven mucKk--3<3------e<e= Oe me en een eee een ee eee 
pPragston loamy fine esnaescee anew enn e+ asecece | 
jEchaw fine sand----------- eee ne nn een eee nn eee e en ee cee Soleo tes: 
jicaria fine sandy loam----------------------~- eonn een nne--- 7 
j Lynn Haven sandee+<---+----------------------- gueuscen “ 
jMunden loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes--~-- on------- 
j Nimmo loamy fine sand-----~----------------- Sovecscoweeossu 
jPerquimans silt loam~------------ eon en een eenne Seesaw oseleusS 
[LOE TemoueS loamo--~-------------= we wemmwe nema nnen ne en Hn ene 
jBoanoke silt loam-------------- waeee nee - n+ 7+ ee 
joouppernond MUCK ase seen ween nn Baemesoedoscuesecel Sele es | 
jzeaDrook fine Sande-----<----- enn enn een ee wee nee e nee 
jState loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes------- Sete | 
porate loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes--~------------ 
jState-Urban land complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes-s----~----- 
jromahawk loamy fine sand--~----- wee meen eww ann n ne nnn ee nee ene 
jromottey fine sandy loam----~--- moce-e we ene en nnn - nee | 
iUdorthents , loamy-~----------- armen ene nn nano ~~~ +--+ +--+ 
j Urban Land -- nnn nnn enn err nnn ne en eee 
jValhaila fine sand, 0 to 6 pereene slopes~------+------- aa 
jWahee fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes-----------=-- =I 
pando fine sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes---~---~---------=--- 
jveopim loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes-~------- wecenen aeewnen =| 
j Yeopim loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes---------- aoeenawnennenn- 
| Water <2 en 2-27 - enn on eee ne ia ee 
|! Total --e------------ oa SoS rredqasSosenssecH sce | 


Chowan" 


3,860 
2,440 
3,175 
460 
285 
1,545 
1,775 
1,260 
5,065 
4,565 
5,590 
2,620 
7,075 
1,680 
3,515 
5,000 
2,550 
560 
820 
2,450 
8,820 
18,300 
1,560 
1,665 
2,245 
1,750 
295 
4,320 
7,205 
185 
645 
1,950 
2,240 


115,200 


Perquimans 


2,615 
12,860 
4,210 
0 

405 
445 
5,930 
3,425 
7,940 
1,465 
1,825 
1,940 
5,315 
3,290 
1,045 
1,705 
215 
2,300 
1,960 
9,705 
19,280 
45,055 
6,210 
2,315 
1,820 
1,110 
100 
1,425 
14,875 
375 

0 
1,250 


167,040 
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ed | 
15,300) 
Lg baat 
460! 
690| 
1,990| 
7,705 
4,685 
13,005 
6,030 
7,415 
4,560| 
12/390 
4,970| 
4,560| 
6,705| 
27765) 
2;860| 
2,780) 
12/155 
28,100 
63,355 
7,770! 
3,980 
4,065 
2y 1860) 
395) 
5,745 
22, 1080; 
260 
645| 
Si; 1200} 


eo e« ee @ © eo ew ee ew 
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282,2401100.0 
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TABLE 8.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


ds are those that can be expected under a high level of management. Absence of a yield indicates that the 


soil is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown on the soil] 


[Yiel 


Wheat cotton Lint | watermelons 


\ | 1 
| Tobacco | Peanuts | 


| Soybeans 


Corn 


Map symbol and 
soil name 
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Peanuts Wheat Icotton Lint |atermelons 


| l 
Tobacco 


Soybeans 


TABLE 8,-~YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE=--Continued 
Corn 


Chowan and Perquimans Counties, North Carolina 
Map symbol and 
soil name 
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TABLE 9.--CAPABILITY CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES 
[Miscellaneous areas are excluded. Absence of an 


entry indicates no acreage] 


| jue or management concerns (Subclass) 
Class i Total 


fe} 
acreage Erosion | Wetness | problem 
j le) (w) (s) 
| j. <BerES: i), eres eres 
| | 
I 4,460 --- --- --- 
| ages | l | 
ir | 49,475] 8,535 | 34,220 | 6,720 
III 183,590] oo- | 166 ,025 | 17,565 
IV 12,525] ane 10,535 1,990 
voi 2st ec 1 ee | pee 
a 
vI = ue a = 
| | | | 
VII | 30,080! --- | 30,080 --- 
Pr i ah ee, ae 
[ | { | 


TABLE 10.~-WOODLAND SITE INDEX VALUES 


SSS ee ee eS 


Indicator forest | Very | Moderately} 

type or species | high | High | high jModerate | Low 
| ! 1 1 \ 

Yel low-poplar | 106+ | 96-105 86-95 76-85 | 15- 

Sweet gum | 96+ | 86-95 | 76-85 | 66-75 65- 

Water oak | 96+ | 86-95 | 76-85 | 66-75 | 65- 

Loblolly pine | 96+ 86-95 | 76-85 66-75 65- 
| l \ | | 


Southern red oak 
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TABLE 11.--POTENTIAL YEARLY GROWTH OR YIELD OF LOBLOLLY PINE 


[Potential average yearly growth per acre in Board Feet International 


(1/8-inch Rule) for a fully stocked stand 7 inches in diameter, 


breast high and over] 


© index in fee 


Age in years 
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TABLE 12.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


[Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. Absence of an entry indicates that 
information was not available] 


| | Management concerns T Potential productivity | 

Map symbol and jordl= | | | | | | 
soil name jration, Erosion j Paudpment Seedling j Common trees [ores | Trees to plant 

jSymbo1) hazard pramitation, mortality, j index | 


| | 
Slight lnoblolly pine-------- 


jWater Oakeeweoneneen- pee 
jpoutners red oak----- ‘iat 


| | | | | 
RaA----------=----- | aw |stight — {moderate | 91 |Loblolly pine, yellow- 
Altavista Longleaf pine-------~ 84 | poplar, black walnut, 
i \ | \ \ { | 
Shortleaf pine-------~ 77 | sweetgum, American 
| | | | | | aq | Fes 
i | | | peer gum Scasscssss=== | 84 | sycamore, cherrybark 
| | j | japite Oak=<Se8s5sS55~ aca | oak. 
Ape+-=2-"-o-secrer= | 2w |slight |severe |Severe |Lob1ol1y pine-------- 95 Inob1olly pine, sweetgum, 
Arapahoe | | | | joweet gum Srmersssa=s-= Sey | American sycamore. 
| | | | | | 
i | | | | eee | 
| | i | | i 
65 
| \ | { { rou | 
i | { | | I 
AlssssserecqsSesec> |! 2w |slight |Noderate |siight Loblolly pine | 90 |Loblolly pine, sweetgum, 
Augusta j | i | [eweer gun Srtseae eT | 90 | American sycamore, 
American sycamore----; 90 | yellow-poplar, 
{ | | | | i | 
| | | | phnite Oakr eter errr nn | 80 j cherrybark oak. 
| j } peouthern red oak----- | 80 | 
Water oak------------ === 
| | |Short leaf pine----+r-- -_- | 
BoAtern rte rrr rnn nnn | 30 Islight Israght Isvight lSouthern red oak----- | 70 \neblolly pine, 
| | | | | \ | 
Bojac Virginia pine-------- 75 | sweetgum. 
| loblolly pine-------- | ao | 
Sweet qumm---en-n mn — 80 
| | | | \ | | 
CaBrrnrsnsSesscsa= 3s |s1ight |Moderate |Moderate Longleaf pinersee---- 70 |Longleat pine. 
Cainhoy Loblolly pinee------- 76 
l | { | | | | 
Cfa-scGssqssssse-= | lw {slight {severe |severe | sweet gun Fae lerorsasa- | +S5 Loblolly pine, water 
Cape Fear Loblolly pine-------- 100 , tupelo, American 
i | | | | | { 
j | | | puter Oakqs*<reres=<= aca sycamore, sweetgum. 
Water tupelo------~-- Fat 
| | | | lBalde ress--a-s=s-= Poae | 
| | | cas Red 
Chen nnnnn nnn enn nnn | 2w Islight I Moderate | Moderate \Loblolly pine-------~ | 92 lLoblolly pine, yellow- 
I | | 1 | | | 
Chapanoke | | j | jowestgum Sree ates om eae poplar, sweetgum, 
| | j | jue ttow- poplar Secese ns | | American sycamore. 
| \ | | | 
| | | | | 
1 i ' i] t 


Chowan and Perquimans Counties, North Carolina 85 
TABLE 12.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 
| Management_ concerns Potential productivity | 
Map symbol and joree | | | | | 
soil name nation| Erosion j Equipment } Seedling | Common trees Site | Trees to plant 
jSymbol | hazard jiimitation mortality | | 


jonee® 


Sa i ee a ee 
| 


Chowan 


Conetoe 


DgA, DgB--------- _ 
Dogue 


Lyessessnkranteeess 
Lynn Haven 


Perquimans 


3s 


2w 


4w 


2w 


3s 


2w 


3w 


2w 


2w 


2w 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Severe 


Moderate 


Moderate 


I 
} 
| 
\ 
| 
\ 
| 
\ 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
1 


Severe 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 
Severe 


Severe 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Moderate 


Slight 


Severe 


Slight 


Slight 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Slight 


Severe 


Severe 


|water tupelowenn-n ane | 80 
poresn ash-rw-- eee j 98 
jpendcypres= aiahataatetaindatal Seas 
fe maple------~- eweel mn 
tera) oe naa | --- 
prone pines---------- hoe 
jpttantic white rcedans --- 
|Lob1o11y pine-------- | 80 
jpongtest pine-~-----~ 65 
| Lob1o11y pine--------| 90 
jeoukbera red oak----- | 80 
joveetgum aiaites eemere--| 90 
{ Yellow=poplar-~ 93 
jWhite Oakweree------ = 80 
[Blackgum SratescsSSess 70 
joweetbay sess reo = S<re= om 
|Southern red oak--~-- | 80 
jLoblolly Panes sr econ 85 
 ilok-ints a aaa Rr | 90 
jYellow-poplar netaesa= | 90 
pmatte Oakr~--- nH nn aes 
|tongleat pine-------- | 68 
yeoplotly piner-----"- | 85 
jbiash ae aaa 80 
{Loblolly pine--------| 86 
jovceteum Sagal wean a-s be 
jRed maple------------ oe 
jRater Oakrerennner an fare 
joneetney aired eta att pose 
jRedbay SSeseseasseasss ‘as 
|Slash pine-~----- --o| 90 
ppebiolly PINGS Seer 80 
jLongleat pine-------- | 70 
jrond pine-w<--------- | 70 
|Loblol1y pine-------- | 90 
jSweetgum seessralassrs 90 
pate: Oak-----7--- oH = | 75 
{1ob1o11y pine--------| 95 
bake apa hear! eshseae= | 95 
pbite Oak---9---= | 80 
ee pine--------| 94 
jereen ashes ree n----- how 
Sweet gquwnr-e---- neo -- 


Water Oak manana n === 
\ \ 


ldcypress, green 


a & 


Loblolly pine, 


Loblolly pine. 


Baldcypress. 


Loblolly pine, 
sweetqum, yellow- 
poplar. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
i 
] 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
Longleaf pine, 
| loblolly pine, 
| shortleaf pine. 
|toblolly pine, 
j sweetgum. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
{ 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 


Loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
sweetgum. 


Loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, American 
sycamore. 
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TABLE 12,--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 
| | Management_concerns | Potential productivity | 


Map symbol and joer | | | | H | 
soil name pon Erosion j Equipment | Seedling | Common trees jence Trees to plant 
jSymbo1; hazard [rim bat ion) mortality index 


Portsmouth 


Wando 


YeA, YeBe----- ene 
Yeopin 


lw 


4w 


3s 


lo 


3w 


2w 


3s 


2w 


3s 


2w 


Slight 


Moderate 


Slight 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Severe 


Severe 


Severe 


Moderate 


Slight 


Severe 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
( 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Moderate 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
i 
| 
Istight 
| 
| 
I 
| 


Loblolly pine-------- 
jSweetgum eae nnnnnn---- 
yee maple------------ 
jharer oak------------ 
jet loW Oak----------~ 
jSweetbay ween nen = 


Loblolly pine-------- 


jSweetgum weee--------- 
jRed maple~----------- 


jzond pine~-----~----- 
jBaidcypress SSacemanre. 
pntlantte white-cedar- 


| Loblolly pine-------~ 
jStash pine----------- 
jlengieas pine-------- 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
|sweet gun See See ee | 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
{ 
{Southern red oak----- | 
j el low-poplar [ toaetatatatee 
jVirginia pine-------- 
jLoblolly pine-------- 
|toblotly pine-------- 
jbongleat pine=-<«<s<= 
jSlash pine---------- =| 


|Lob1o1 ly pine--~----- | 
jotoee pine<--+e---+<-- 
jSveetgum Sees ceo lae 
jHater tupelo--------- | 
| 
| 


|Leblolly pine~------- 


| 


{Loblolly pine-------- | 
jonash pine---~------- 
jSweetgum ween nnn nnn ane 
| Blackgum eeieven one 
besdauces Oake~---------~ 
j Swamp chestnut oak--| 
hehe eta Oakree-= ones 
j Southern red oak----- | 


|tongleat pine-------- | 
juoblolly pine-------- 
oe pine----------- 


Loblolly pine~------- | 
jSweetgum ooo S| 
jYellow-poplar re 
joouthern red oak=---~ 
jWhite Oakerneeseee= aa 


Loblolly pine, 
sweetgum. 


Loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine. 


Black walnut, yellow- 
poplar, loblolly 
pine. 


| 
\ 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
vy 
| 
| 
lp 
| 
\ 
I 
| 
[L0 oblolly pine, 
| longleaf pine. 
| 
I 
| 
\ 
I 
| 
| 
by 
| 
Iho 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
Ir, 
by 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Loblolly pine, sweetgum, 


American sycamore. 


Loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine. 


Loblolly pine, sweetgum 


American sycamore, 
water oak. 


Loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine. 


Loblolly pine. 


a ee ee 


TABLE 13.-~RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." 


Chowan and Perquimans Counties, North Carolina 
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See text for definitions 


Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. 


The information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the 


needkfor onsite investigation] 


Map symbol and H Camp areas 
| 
soil name 


AaA-----~--~ ra as ~---|Noderate: 
Altavista | wetness. 
Aprercresce= Sseoss5ss |severe: 
Arapahoe | wetness. 
Absss2asSe-—--Sse5--5> Iseveres 
Augusta j wetness. 
Au: | 
Auqusta---------=--<-!Severe: 
wetness. 


{ 

| 
Urban land. 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


BoA--~--~---~-~-- weeen Slight---------- 
Bojac 

CaB~------ coocene wenn Severe: 

Cainhoy | too sandy. 
(ee |Severe: 

Cape Fear | flooding, 

| wetness. 

Ch---~~----~--------- --|severe: 
Chapanoke wetness. 


| 

| 

| 
COn>-nnnncnnnnnnnnnnnn|Severe: 

| 


Chowan flooding, 
wetness. 
CtBenn-- +2 eee | Stight---------- 
Conetoe j 
DgA------------ ~~--~--|voderate: 
Dogue | wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
DgBr--e----2en nn n~--- Moderate: 
Dogue \ wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
| 
D0-----~------+--.----- |Severe: 
Dorovan j flooding, 
| ponding, 
j excess humus. 
Dg----~-<-- sroeennnnnn| Severe: 
Dragston | wetness. 
{ 
Eqreancnnnnnennn----e Isevere: 
Echaw | too sandy. 


| Picnic areas 
| 


jModerate: 
| wetness. 
Isevere: 

wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Isiight wooeenn= 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Moderate: 

i wetness, 

i percs slowly. 
| oderate: 

| 
| 
i 
| 
I 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
i 
1 


wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
ponding, 
excess humus. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


vere: 
oo sandy. 


to 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
Flooding. 


Moderate: 
| slope. 


|Moderate: 
j small stones, 
| wetness, 


slope, 
small stones, 
wetness. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
Isevere: 
j excess humus, 
| ponding, 

j flooding. 

{ 
| 
| 
| 
I 
! 
| 
i) 


Severe: 
wetness. 


vere: 
oo sandy. 


org 


| Playgrounds 


|Paths and trails| Golf fairways 


| 

|\oderate: Moderate: 
| wetness. wetness. 
|Severe: Severe; 

| wetness. wetness. 
|Moderate: Moderate: 
| wetness, wetness. 
| 

|Moderates Moderate: 
| wetness. wetness. 
| 

{ 


| droughty. 

ISevere: Moderate: 
too sandy. droughty. 
Severe: Severe: 
wetness. wetness. 
Severe: Severe: 
wetness, wetness. 
erodes easily. 

Severe: |severe: 
wetness. | wetness, 


\ flooding. 


Slight------- ---| Moderate: 
j droughty. 
IModerate: 
wetness. wetness. 
Moderate: Moderate: 
wetness. wetness, 
Severe: Severe: 
ponding, 
excess humus. flooding, 


excess humus, 


Moderate: Moderate: 
wetness. wetness, 
droughty. 

Severe: Moderate: 
too sandy. droughty. 


| 
\ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
I 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Mo derate: 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
i 
| 
l 
I 
| 
I 
Me 


I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ponding, | 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


Icaria 


Lycen-n2-nn------------ 


Lynn Haven 


Peresssaesssesesssses= 
Perquimans 


Scuppernong 


Senweseen--- en an ae ew ot ae ae oe we 


Seabrook 


StAron--n n-ne eee nnne 
State 


Staterreees----- ress 
Urban land. 
Wee ~~ a eee 


Tomahawk 


a 


Tomotley 


UD. 
Udorthents 
Ur. 

Urban land 


Valhalla 


TABLE 13.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~-Cont inued 


Camp areas 


|severe: 
| wetness. 


| Severe: 
| wetness, 
j too sandy. 


Moderate: 


j wetness. 


| wetness. 


|severe: 
wetness. 


flooding, 
wetness. 


wetness. 


wetness, 
excess humus, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| flooding, 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|s1ight senenne-- 


Isiight --------- 


|slight woon----- 


Moderate: 
| wetness, 
H too sandy. 


wetness, 
flooding. 


| Picnic areas 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| wetness. 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
[ 
| 
{ 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
\ 


Severe: 
wetness. 


ta 
oO 


vere: 
etness. 


= 


Severe: 
wetness, 
excess humus. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


-|stight noan------ 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| wetness. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Playgrounds 
| 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
oo sandy, 
etness. 


= ct 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
excess humus, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


stight eonen nnn n= 
i 


| Moderate: 
| slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| wetness. 
I 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
i 


vere: 
oo sandy. 


aa] 


Paths and trails 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

\ 

| 

| 
|severe: 
| wetness, 
j erodes easily. 
| Severe: 
| etness. 
\ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 


=< 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
excess humus. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Isiight ---------- 


| 
Isiight-- a 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


vere: 
oo sandy. 


oo 


Soil Survey 


| Golf fairways 
| 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
droughty. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
excess humus. 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
H 
| 
H 
| 
|severe: 
| 
H 
| 
H 
| 
| 
H 
H 
| 
| 
H 
H 
H 
| 
| 


|severe: 

j droughty. 
Isiight. 

| 

|siight. 


Isright. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
droughty. 


Severe: 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
wetness. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Moderate: 
droughty. 


Chowan and Perquimans Counties, North Carolina 


TABLE 13.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Map symbol and | Camp areas | Picnic areas | Playgrounds {Paths and traiis| Golf fairways 
soil name j i 


l | 
Wah waren enna nnn - |Severe: |Severe: |severe: |Severe: |severes 
Wahee j wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. 
WnB-~-------------- ~---|severe: |severe: | severe: |Severe: Moderate: 
Wando | too sandy. j too sandy. | too sandy. | too sandy. | droughty. 
YeAq-ne- een ---------|Moderate: |Moderate: Moderate: |severes Moderates 
Yeopim | wetness, \ wetness. | wetness. | erodes easily. wetness, 
YeBenere----------- = |Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: | Severe: Moderate: 
Yeopim | wetness. wetness. j wetness, i erodes easily. { wetness. 
slope. 
| esis | | 
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Soil Survey 
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TABLE 14,--WILDLIFE HABITAT 


Absence of an entry indicates that the 


[See = for ea of "good," "fair," "poor," and "very poor." 
soil was not rate 
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j trees 
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herba- 
ceous 
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Grain 
and seed 


crops 


Map symbol and 
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Chowan and Perquimans Counties, North Carolina 


TABLE 14.~-WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 
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lwet1ana 
wildlife 


| Wood1ana 
wildlife 
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welalite| 


water 
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| Hardwooal Conif- 
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Grain 
and seed 


Crops 


Map symbol and 
soil name 
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{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
"slight," "moderate," and "severe." 


TABLE 15.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions of 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. 


The 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for onsite 


investigation] 
Map symbol and Shallow 
soil name 


| excavations 


| Dwellings 
without 


Dwellings 
with 


Small 


| commercial 


Local roads 
and streets 


j Lawns and 
| landscaping 


| basements basements buildings 


AaA~---~-- nee |severe: 
Altavista \ wetness, 
cutbanks 
| 
Apeeeee----------- |severe: 
Arapahoe | cutbanks 
| wetness. 
At----+-------- ne |severes 
Augusta j wetness. 
| 
Au: | 
Augusta---------- Severe: 
wetness. 


1 
| 
Urban land. | 
| 
{ 
| 


cave. 


cave, 


BoArwnnreseeee---= - Severe: 
Bojac cutbanks 
CaBreennennnnnnn-- |Severe: 
Cainhoy } cutbanks 
Cisieas-selssts== -|Severe: 
Cape Fear \ wetness. 
| 
Chra-e---- easenaas |severe: 
Chapanoke | wetness, 
j cutbanks 
CQwenenncnnnan nnn |severe: 
Chowan | excess humus, 
i wetness. 
{ 
ChLBo----- nanan nn |severe: 
Conetoe | cutbanks 
DgArennennnnnnn nn |severes 
Dogue | cutbanks 
| wetness. 
DgBo~------------ -|severe: 
Dogue | cutbanks 
j wetness. 
D0=--s <<< matrees= severe: 
Dorovan 


ponding. 


excess humus, 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Slight---------/ Moderate: 
wetness. 
Slight--------- |Slight Se cneat 
| 
Severe: |Severe: 
flooding, | flooding, 
wetness. wetness. 
Severe: | Severe: 
wetness. | wetness. 
l 
Severe: | severe: 
flooding, j flooding, 
wetness. wetness, 
low strength. 
Slight--------- {signe Slltatatetatatel 
| 
Moderate: Severe: 
| wetness, j wetness. 
j shrink-swell. | 
\Moderate: severe: 
| | 
| wetness, | wetness. 
| shrink-swell. | 
| | 
|Severe: |severe: 
flooding, | flooding, 
ponding, ponding. 
| | 
| | 
t t 


| | 

Moderate: Moderate: 

| wetness. j wetness. 

I | 

\severe: |Severe: 

| flooding, j wetness. 

| wetness. | 

|Severe: |Moderate: 
wetness. low strength, 

| | wetness. 

| I 

|severe: |Moderate: 
wetness. low strength, 

| | wetness. 

| | 

Isight--------- lS1ight~=------- 

! | 

|siight eoenu---- |stight oo-e--=-- 

| | 

|severe: lSevere: 

| flooding, low strength, 

| wetness. wetness. 

|Severe: Severe: 
wetness. wetness, 

| low strength, 

|severe: Severe: 

j flooding, low strength, 
wetness. wetness, 

| flooding. 

Isaaght wocereee - \Slight--------- 

| 

| Moderate: Severe: 
wetness, low strength. 


shrink~-swell. 


] 

i 

| 

|Moderate: 
j wetness, 
| shrink-swell, 
j slope. 
|severes 

| flooding, 
| 

| 

i} 


ponding, 
low strength. 


vere: 
ow strength. 


eal (2) 


Severe: 
ponding, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| droughty. 
|Moderate: 
| droughty. 


\ severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


(meaerete: 

| droughty. 

\Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
ponding, 
flooding, 
excess humus. 


Chowan and Perquimans Counties, North Carolina 


Map symbol and 
soil name 
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| Shallow 
i excavations 


Dwellings 
without 


| Dwellings 


with 


Small 
| commercial 


Local roads 
j and streets 
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Lawns and 
| landscaping 


i basements | basements buildings 


DgeassSessecse-se= |severe: 
Dragston | wetness, 
j cutbanks cave, 
Ec seesasemanns --lsevere: 
Echaw | cutbanks cave. 
loneses<s-SSe<sS5= |Severe: 
Icaria | wetness, 
| cutbanks cave. 
Lynteseessees-os== Isevere: 
Lynn Haven | cutbanks cave, 
| wetness. 
MuAten nnn nnn nnn |Severe: 
Munden | cutbanks cave, 
| wetness. 
Nm~------ enseaanea |severe: 
Nimmo | cutbanks cave, 
| wetness. 
Pesise-Sresesssrs5 |severe: 
Perquimans | wetness. 
| 
Ptsrese<+ SsSros— ~-|severe: 
Portsmouth | cutbanks cave, 
| wetness, 
RossseseesSeeeen== |severe: 
Roanoke | wetness. 
| 
Sesnearecesenresen |severe: 
Scuppernong | cutbanks cave, 
i excess humus, 
j wetness, 
SesSnseesesees-o5= Isevere: 
Seabrook | cutbanks cave, 
j wetness. 
Sthsqqoc-ssssesse= |severe: 
State | cutbanks cave. 
St Bowen nee n n= --- |severe: 
State j cutbanks cave, 
SuA: |! 
State~-------- ~o7 Severe: 
j cutbanks cave, 
Urban land. | 
Tire enn nnn nna |severe: 
Tomahawk cutbanks cave, 


wetness. 
t 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| wetness. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


Severe: 
wetness. 


evere: 
flooding, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


veres 


e 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| wetness. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
|severe: 
j wetness, 
\ 

1 


Severe: 
wetness. 


wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 


H 
i 
H 
| 
H 
| 
i 
| 
H 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|! wetness. 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
H 
{ 
H 
| 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


| severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| wetness, 


| 
Istight anea-ene- 


| severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
low strength. 


wetness. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


i 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Severe: 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
! 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


jHoderate: 
| low strength. 


Moderate: 
j low strength. 


| 
| 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| wetness, 
| droughty. 


| Moderate: 
| droughty. 


\severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
droughty. 


Moderate: 


wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
excess humus. 


Severe: 
droughty. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
Var 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| droughty. 
t 
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TABLE 15.~-BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


—_—_—_——COeeeeeeeeeeee T--”.—0—000—_ 0 el 


Soil name and | Shallow | Dwellings | Dwellings | Small Local roads | Lawns and 
map symbol | excavations | without | with | commercial j and streets j landscaping 

i basements basements i buildings } 
| | | | | { 

[Ose ssas sarees |! Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 

Tomot ley | wetness. | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness. | wetness. 
| | flooding. | flooding. | flooding. | | 

®, | | | | : ! 

Udorthents | | | | 

"; | | | | | | 

Urban land | | | | 

VaB-----------2--= severe: Is) ight--------- \Moderate: Is1ight--------- Isvight--------- | Moderate: 
| | \ | | | 

Valhalla | cutbanks eaves | wetness. j | | droughty. 

Wahwe nnn nnn n= | Severe: Severe: Severe: | Severe: | Severe: Severe: 

Wahee wetness. wetness. wetness. wetness. low strength, | wetness. 
| | | | | wetness. 

finB-------=----- -- | Severe: Slight--------- Slight--------- | Slight--------- | Slight--------- Moderate: 

Wando | cutbanks Cave.) | j | | droughty. 

YeAn nnn nenecennn= | Severe: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: | Severe: | Moderate: 

Yeopim \ wetness, | wetness. i wetness. | wetness. | low strength. | wetness. 
| cutbanks caves) | | | | 

YeB=---- a me mre Severe: | Moderate: | Severe: | Moderate: | Severe: Moderate : 

Yeopim | wetness, | wetness. | wetness. | wetness, | low strength. | wetness. 

| | | | 


cutbanks cave. slope. 


en 
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TABLE 16.--SANITARY FACILITIES 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
“slight,” "moderate," "good," "fair," and other terms. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was 
not rated. The information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not 


eliminate the need for onsite investigation] 


Map symbol and | Septic tank | Sewage lagoon Trench | Area Daily cover 
soil name j absorption | areas | sanitary | sanitary | for landfill 
fields | landfill land£411 
| 1 | | I 
AaA-wenn-ne feneaec |severe: |severe: |severe: |Severes Fair: 
Altavista wetness. wetness. wetness, seepage, wetness. 
| | | H wetness. H 
( | { \ \ 
Apmr ener nn |severe: |severes |severe: |severes |Poor: 
Arapahoe | wetness, | seepage, seepage, | seepage, | wetness. 
poor filter. j flooding, | wetness. ] wetness. } 
wetness, 
{ | i | | 
Ateornen nn n= Salata |Severe: |severe: |severes Isevere: Pairs 
Augusta i wetness. | wetness. | seepage, | wetness. | wetness, 
wetness, 
| | | | | 
Au: | | i | | 
Augusta-~------ -—— Isevere: |severe: Isevere: |severe: Pairs 
j wetness, | wetness. | seepage, j wetness. | wetness. 
wetness. 
{ { { I | 
Urban land. | | | 
Bohen---- anne nn enn - | Moderate: |Severe: Isevere: | Severe: Pair: 
Bojac j wetness. j seepage. | wetness, j seepage. thin layer. 
seepage. 
| | | | | 
CaBen--nn----- === ~--|Severe: |Severes |severes |severe: |Poor: 
Cainhoy | poor filter. | seepage. j seepage, j seepage. | seepage, 
| | i too sandy. | | too sandy. 
CE worn meee ren ne nn n- |severe: |severe: |severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
Cape Fear | wetness, | seepage, j wetness, | seepage, | too clayey, 
} percs slowly. | flooding, j too clayey. j wetness. } hard to pack, 
j | wetness. i j wetness. 
Chenreennnn------ |severe: |Severe: |severe: |severes |Poors 
Chapanoke | wetness, | wetness. | wetness, | wetness, | wetness. 
| percs slowly. | | seepage. | | 
COsn nena nnn nnn -----|Severe: |Severe: Iseveres ISevere: {Poors 
Chowan | flooding, seepage, | flooding, flooding, j wetness, 
| wetness, | flooding, j seepage, | seepage, j excess humus. 
| percs slowly. | excess humus. | wetness. | wetness. | 
CtBewnnn enna anna |siight wre c sacs |Severe: Isevere: |Severe: |Poor: 
Conetoe seepage. | seepage. seepage. j seepage. 
DgA, DgB-~---~-- |Severe: |Severe: |severe: |Severe: |Poors 
Dogue | wetness, | seepage, | seepage, | wetness, | too clayey, 
| percs slowly. | wetness. | wetness, \ | hard to pack. 
| j | too clayey. j 
DO----= eseserene |Severes |severes Isevere: |Severes |Poor: 
Dorovan { flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, j ponding, 
j ponding, | excess humus, | seepage, | ponding. | excess humus. 
| poor filter. i ponding. ponding. | j 
1 Ly \ i] t 
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TABLE 16.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Urban land. 


Map symbol and | Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench | Area 
soil name absorption j areas j sanitary j sanitary 
fields landfill land£111 
i | | | 
DS renner renner nnn nn |Severe: |Severes |severe: |Severe: 
Dragston | wetness, | wetness, j wetness, | wetness, 
j poor filter. j seepage. | seepage. | seepage. 
Ecereo- oa—= = ~--o--|severe: |severe: | Severe: |severes 
Echaw \ wetness, | seepage, | seepage, | seepage, 
| poor filter. j wetness. j wetness, | wetness. 
too sandy. 
| | | I 
Teewne comer esncccnn ~|severe: |severe: |severe: Isevere: 
Icaria | wetness. | wetness, | wetness, j wetness, 
| | seepage. | seepage, } seepage. 
| | } too sandy. j 
Lycoc rr eo en ~--no~| Severe: |Severe: |severe: |severe: 
Lynn Haven | wetness, | seepage, | seepage, | seepage, 
| poor filter. | wetness. | wetness, j wetness. 
too sandy. 
| | \ { 
MuAqorre nnn nen ene |severe: |Severe: |severe: |Severe: 
Munden | wetness. seepage, | seepage, seepage, 
| | wetness. j wetness. | wetness. 
Riis ko seseee ese -- |Severe: |Severes |severe: |severes 
Nimmo | wetness. | seepage, | seepage, | seepage, 
i | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. 
| | | too sandy. | 
Perr-s<<-- i nme arr |severe: \severe: |Severe: |severe: 
Perquimans | wetness, | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. 
| percs slowly. i | j 
Pheer enenenenennnn --|Severe: |Severe: |severe: |severe: 
Portsmouth | wetness, | seepage, seepage, j seepage, 
j poor filter. | flooding, wetness, } wetness. 
i | wetness. i too sandy. \ 
Ronsa-en=--=--------|Severe: |severe: |severes Isevere: 
Roanoke | wetness, | seepage, | seepage, j wetness. 
| percs slowly. | flooding, | wetness, { 
| | wetness. | too clayey. j 
Sewer mss n ence ssce -|severe: |Severe: |severe: |severe: 
Scuppernong | wetness, j seepage, | wetness, | seepage, 
| percs slowly. | flooding, | seepage, | wetness. 
j excess humus. excess humus. | 
SQer er erer nen eennn ne |Severe: | severe: |Severe: |severe: 
Seabrook { wetness, j seepage, | seepage, | seepage, 
| poor filter. \ wetness, | wetness, | wetness. 
| | | too sandy. | 
StA, StBo----------= |Noderates |Severes |Severe: Moderate: 
State | wetness. { seepage. seepage, i wetness. 
wetness. 
| | | | 
re | | | | 
Statew-----------=- \Moderate: |severe: |severes Moderate: 
wetness. | seepage. | seepage, | wetness. 
| i wetness, | 
{ | { 
\ \ { 
' ! \ 


Soil Survey 


| Daily cover 
| for landfill 


Poor: 
wetness, 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
seepage, 
too sandy, 
wetness. 


Fair: 
wetness, 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
seepage, 
too sandy, 
wetness. 


Poors 
wetness. 


cane ae cemre ere ere are en ee a a Se Ee A a POY se 


Poor: 
seepage, 
too sandy, 
wetness. 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


bY 
° 
A 


excess humus, 
wetness. 


eepage, 


Poor: 
s 
too sandy. 


Fair: 


too clayey, 
thin layer. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
thin layer. 


re ce a ee se A A Se Ae a eS Se Ae 
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Daily cover 
for landfill 


Poor: 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


seepage, 
too sandy. 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
seepage, 
too sandy. 


Fair: 
wetness, 


Map symbol and | Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench j Area 
soil name | absorption | areas j sanitary sanitary 
fields { landfill landfill 
| | | | 
Trane n-ne ~---|Severe: |severe: |severe: |Severe: 
Tomahawk | wetness. | seepage, | wetness, i seepage, 
| j wetness. | seepage. | wetness. 
Torn ree cennnnnn- |severe: |Severe: |severe: |severes 
Tomotley | wetness, wetness, | wetness. | wetness. 
| percs slowly. | flooding. | 
Uw. | | \ | 
Udorthents | | 
Ur. | | | { 
Urban land { | 
VaBow-~<-------= \Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |severe: 
Valhalla | poor filter. | seepage. j seepage, | seepage. 
| | | wetness, | 
| | | too sandy. | 
Wah---~--------=- |Severes |severe: |Severe: |severe: 
Wahee | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, j wetness. 
\ percs slowly. | | too clayey. j 
i | | i 
WnB-e----------- |Severe: |Severe: |severe: |Severe: 
Wando | poor filter. | seepage. j seepage, \ seepage. 
| j | too sandy. j 
YeA, YeB-------~ |Severe: |Severe: |Severes |Severe: 
Yeopim wetness. | wetness, | wetness, | wetness. 
; seepage, seepage, | 


| 
\ 
H 
\ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
proets 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
| 


thin layer. 
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TABLE 17.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"good," "fair," "poor," "probable," and "improbable." 
not rated. 


eliminate 


the need for onsite investigation] 


Map symbol and | Roadfill 
soil name | 
| 
Aahennas-<aossse-eesc= Pair: 
Altavista wetness, 
thin layer. 
Apss<Sssesses= ~v-eeon=| Poor: 
Arapahoe | wetness. 
At q-<<s-essesqsse=<== |Fair: 
Augusta | wetness. 
‘ | 
Augustarerre---- -----!Fair: 
wetness. 
Urban land. 
BoA--~--------------=- |cooa ~------------------+-+-- 
Bojac | 
CaB----- wonvannn2----=| Good Gr a aac a 
Cainhoy | 
Cieeesene--- onemewwenn |Poors 
Cape Fear | low strength, 
wetness. 
| 
Chewnnr enn nnn nee enn nn |Poor: 
Chapanoke | wetness. 
(0-------------------- lpoor: 
Chowan | wetness. 
CLBenen neon snnnoeen|Goodennn-= Saltese abateeteteatetatal 
Conetoe | 
DgA, DgBe~--n- ne en nnn Fairs 
gue | wetness. 
DOeWS<<-as-ss-e--ese~= |Poor: 
Dorovan | wetness, 
| 
DS errr er enmer enna nnnn= pair: 
Dragston | wetness. 
I 
Eco rene nnncescsesse= --lFair: 
Echaw | wetness. 
lGsssesasassseceasecrs |Poors 
Icaria wetness. 
Ly ssesserscersesssass= Poor: 
Lynn Haven 


| 
| 
wetness. 
l 
1 


Sand | 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 


| 

| 

i 

\ 

| 

| 

\ 

| 

| improbable: 
| 

I 

| 

excess fines. 
| 


|Probable-----~ eeene-n----- -- 


| tmprobable: | 
excess fines. 


| I 
\ | 
| | 
| improbable: 
j excess fines. | 


| improbable: | 
i excess fines. | 


Probable----~-~---- connonnnne| 


Probable----------------=--- 
| 
| 
1 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions of 


Topsoil 


g 
& 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Fair: 
small stones. 


Fair: 
small stones. 


Fair: 
too sandy. 


thin layer, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


layer. 


Poor: 
excess humus, 
wetness. 


too sandy, 


Poor: 
too sandy, 
wetness, 


Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was 
The information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not 
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TABLE 17.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 
Sa en Se ee, oy ee ee ee, ee eo 


Map symbol and | Roadfill Sand Topsoil 
soil name | | | 
a 
| | | 
MuAnmoweewee nen ene n nnn Fairs Probab lewe<------ 2-7-2 Fairs 
Munden j wetness. | | thin layer. 
Nitess<-SccenSs= ~---| Poor: | Probable Posh aassessae= ~----| Poors 
Nimmo i wetness. | | thin layer, 
wetness. 
| | | 
Pe-------=: weseenenene=|Poor: | Improbable: | Poor: 
Perquimans | wetness, excess fines. \ wetness. 
| low strength. | 
Ptetecsea-ersscosesec= Poor: | Probablew--~---------------= | Poor: 
Portsmouth | wetness. | | wetness, 
Rowse secon nnen= encase |Poor: | Improbable: |Poor: 
Roanoke wetness. excess fines, thin layer, 
| wetness. 
SCrem senses cenne nanan = Poor: | Probable SSserseasSo-Ssseseee Poor: 
Scuppernong H wetness. { | excess humus, 
i 
| wetness. 
BarscsGesanee Sere sss Pair: |Probable See ee eee |Poor: 
Seabrook | wetness, j | too sandy. 
StA, StBen------- -----|Gooa SS etaomaie eo 0 oe se oe |Probable sa alas a ae alma ai {Pairs 
too sandy. 
State | ly 
SuA: 
State---------------- |Gooa on ween enn nen nnn nae |Probable-- weno nnn enn een en n= lpairs 
too sandy. 
| l | 
Urban land. | | 
[n-~---~--------- wove-| Fair: |Probable — wenn rene re enn nn lrair: 
Tomahawk | wetness. | j too sandy. 
To=s==sS- wae--+-------| Poor: | Improbable: | Poor: 
Tomotley i wetness. | excess fines. i wetness. 
1b: | | | 
Udorthents | 
fies | | 
Urban land | | 
VaB-~---------- _----- ~ |co0a eee ear erene ee aaa Probable eosceeeds sheevece |Poor: 
Valhalla | | j too sandy. 
Wahqwnneewn nen nnnnn nae |Poor: Improbable: Poor: 
Wahee low strength, excess fines. thin layer, 
{ I | 
j wetness. j { wetness. 
WnB----------------- ss Goodesen reer n nan enna nanan = Probable----------= mescsness | Poor: 
Wando too sandy. 
| | | is 
YeA, YeB-------- vooee=| Poor: | tmprobabie: |Good. 
Yeopin | low strength, | excess fines. | 


100° 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
"slight," "moderate," and "severe." 


Soil Survey 


TABLE 18.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


See text for definitions of 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not evaluated. 


The information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need 


for onsite investigation] 


Limitations for-- T Features aftecting-— 
Map symbol and |"Embankments, ' Aquifer-fed T T Terraces i 


soil name | dikes, and 


| excavated | Drainage Irrigation and | Grassed 


levees ponds diversions waterways 


| 
Aahnn nnn nnn enn | Moderate: 


avista wetness. 
Altavi id 
ADrwn nner nn nnn nnn- |Severe: 
Arapahoe | he aa 
wetness, 
| 
Alaracseesosen= ~--|severe: 
Augusta piping, 
| wetness, 
Au: |! 
Augusta---------- Severe: 
piping, 


Bojac piping. 

{ 
CaB--------------- Severe: 
Cainhoy , Seepage, 

| piping. 
C£-----------~ ~---|severe: 
Cape Fear hard to pack, 

| wetness. 
Ch=<----------+-+--- |severe: 
Chapanoke | wetness, 

| piping. 
CO---------------- |Severe: 
Chowan | excess humus, 

| wetness. 
CLB-- 2-22 ----- = |severes 
Conetoe seepage, 

j piping. 
DgA--~------------- |Severe: 
Dogue | wetness. 

| 
DgB-----------~ ---|severe: 
Dogue | wetness. 

| 
D0----~----------- Isevere: 
Dorevan j excess humus , 

| ponding. 
Ds~---------------~ |severes 
Dragston piping, 


wetness. 
! 


| I i 
Favorable--~--- |Wetness isin ata ae |Wetness cael |Favorable. 


Cutbanks cave |Wetness Soe |Wetness paces las |wetness. 


| | | 
i | { 


Moderate: 
deep to water. 


Severe; 
cutbanks cave. 


Moderate: Favorable------ |Wetness sake slanted \Wetness nasessns |Wetness. 
slow refill. 
| | | 
| | | 
Moderate: Favorable------ | Wetness essences lWetness SSenssce lWetness. 


to] 
slow refill. 


Severe: Deep to water 


| 

\ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

} 

{ | | | 
| 

| 

\ 

{ 

| 

i 

i 

| 

Droughty, 


cutbanks SANE e 


\ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| fast intake, 
| | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 


soil blowing. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Too sandy, |Droughty. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
{ | 
| 
| 
\ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| fast intake. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
Severe: |Deep to water jDroughty, | 
no water. | fast intake, | soil blowing. 
| soil blowing. 
Slight~-------- Peres sSlowly---|Wetness, wetness, Wetness, 
| peres slowly. percs slowly. percs slowly. 
| 
Severe: Favorable ata lWetness, |wetness, Wetness, 
cutbanks Cave | erodes Pastly | erodes easily.; erodes easily. 
slow refill. 
| i | 
Severe: Flooding eo a lwetness, |wetness dees |Wetness. 
slow refill. | flooding. | 
| | | | 
Severe: [Deep to water |Droughty, |r00 sandy------ |Droughty. 
no water, | | fast intake. | j 
| | | | 
Severe: | Favorable SSs<<= lWetness, lWetness, | Favorable. 
| i \ | 
slow refill, soil blowing. soil blowing. 
cutbanks cave. | i 
Severe: |stope Ss tolatteateatenttates wetness, wetness, Favorable. 
slow refill, | | soil blowing, | soil blowing. | 
cutbanks cave. slope. 
| | | 
Severe: |Ponding, |ponding, \Ponding rear |Wetness. 
cutbanks cave.) flooding, flooding. j | 
| subsides. | | | 
Severe: Icutbanks cave |wetness, wetness, Wetness, 
cutbanks care | droughty, | droughty. 
| | | 


| 
soil blowing. | 
| 
I 
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TABLE 18.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


| Limitations for-~ T Features tert “— 
Map symbol and Embankments , | Aquifer-fed Terraces 


soil name dikes, and 


excavated | Grassed 


Drainage | Irrigation and | 


levees ponds diversions waterways 


Egesesssera-ssess= |Severe: 
Echaw { seepage, 
| piping. 
IGreqsses=sSe=== --|severe: 
Icaria wetness, 
piping, 
seepage, 
Lyas<sesee<sceen= |severe: 
Lynn Haven j See 
piping, 
wetness. 
MuAren=---~= toni |severe: 
Munden seepage, 
wetness. 
Niqrno nnn nnn nnn |severe: 
Nimmo \ seepage, 
j piping, 
| wetness. 
Pes----+--- es2-5525 |severe: 
Perquimans | at 
wetness. 
| 
Piss<-s"s+sss<<5 --|Severe: 
Portsmouth | seepage, 
piping, 
| wetness. 
Rosessrassressaeso |severe: 
Roanoke | wetness, 
SossesosSess<sese> |severe: 
Scuppernong a humus , 
wetness. 
| 
S@rrr tcc secre --|severe: 
Seabrook | seepage, 
iping. 
| piping 
StArrne---------~- Moderate: 
State thin layer, 
piping. 
StBewSesecsctesn<= IModerate: 
State thin layer, 
| piping. 
SuA: 
State+----------- Moderate: 
thin layer, 


| 

piping. 
Urban land. 
1 


| 

i 

| 

| 

I 

| 

I 

|rast intake, 
cutbanks cave. j soil blowing, 
j slope, 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i] 


Severe: 
cutbanks cave. 


Fast intake, 
soil blowing. 


Soil blowitng---}Favorable,. 


H | | | 

|severe: |cutbanks cave |wetness, |Wetness, |Droughty. 

| cutbanks CARE droughty, | too sandy, | 

| | | fast intake. | soil blowing. | 

|Severe: |Cutbanks cave |wetness errssses lwetness, |Wetness. 

| cutbanks caves) | | too sandy. | 

| | | | | 

i | | | | 

|se vere: |cutbanks cave |Wetness, lietness, [Re letness, 

j cutbanks cave. | i droughty, | too sandy, | droughty. 

| | | fast intake. | soil blowing. | 

I \ | | | 

\severe: Icutbanks cave lrast intake, luetness, |Favorable. 

| cutbanks eaves) | soil blowing. j too sandy, | 

| | | | soil blowing. | 

Isev ere: Icutbanks cave lWetness, lietness, jet tness, 

| cutbanks cave. | droughty, | too sandy. i droughty. 
fast intake. 

I { | | \ 

| l | | 

|severes Favorable Sess lWetness, | Erodes easily, |wetness, 

Slow refill. j | erodes easily-, wetness. j erodes easily. 

{ | | | | 

Ise vere: |cutbanks cave lWetness SSs55=== |Wetness, |Wetness. 

| cutbanks Saver | | too sandy. j 

\ | | | | 

i | | | | 

|severe: Peres slowly--~|wetness, |Wetness, lWetness , 

| Slow refill. \ percs slowly. percs slowly. | percs slowly. 

|slight Saeesces- lcupsides saeses= Iwetness-----~--|Wetness creecon- |Wetness. 

} | | | 

| | | 

|Severe: Cutbanks cave lwetness, lWetness, Droughty. 

| cutbanks cave. droughty, | too sandy, 

| fast intake, soil blowing. 

| Severe: Deep to water (Fast intake, Iso11 blowing--- | Favorable. 

| cutbanks cave. soil blowing. j 

| | 

| i 

i \ 

| | 

| | 

| i 

| | 

| t 

| { 

| { 

| | 

I | 

! i] 


| 

{ 

| | 
| | 
i { 
i i 
| i 
| | 
\ | 
| { 
| | 

Severe: loeep to water Soil blowing---| Favorable. 

| ' 
i | 
} | 
| \ 
| ! 
| | 
| I 
| | 
l | 
t i] 
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TABLE 18.--WATER MANAGEMENT-~Cont inued 


T = i Features a 


| Limitations for-- ffecting~- 
Map symbol and Embankments, | Aquiter-fed T T Terraces T 


soil name dikes, and excavated |! Drainage Irrigation and | Grassed 
levees onds diversions waterways 
{ | | | | i 
Mosse ose nee |Severe: |severe: |cutbanks cave |Wetness , |Hetness seeweren |Droughty. 
Tomahawk | piping, | cutbanks cave. | | Groughty , | | 
| wetness, | | | fast intake. | j 
seepage. 
| | | | | | 
Tomnneneneennenaen| Severe: |severe . | Favorable--~--~ |wetness ' \wetness ; \wetness % 
Tomotley | piping, | slow refill. | | soil blowing. soil blowing. | 
wetness. 
| | | | | | 
", | | | | | | 
Udorthents 
| | | | | | 
Urban land 
| | \ I i 
VaB=s#<<-<<-5<2. ---|Severe: | severe: IDeep to water lproushty, |T00 sandy-~---- |Droughty , 
Valhalla | seepage, | cutbanks cave. | j fast intake, | i rooting depth. 
j piping. i \ i rooting depth. | | 
Wahonw nn enn n enn nnn |severe: |severe: |Percs slowly---|Wetness, wetness , wetness ‘i 
Wahee | wetness. j slow refill. | j soil blowing, | percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
percs slowly. 
{ | | | | i 
WnBee-9=<ss--"59> |severe: | severe: |Deep to water lproughty, |T00 sandy, |proughty. 
Wando seepage, no water. j | fast intake, \ soil blowing. 
| piping. | | | soil blowing. | | 
Veh- Assesses: |severe: | severe: | Favorable Saialat |ietness ’ Erodes easily, | Erodes easily. 
Yeopim j piping, j cutbanks Raves { erodes easily.) wetness. | 
wetness. 
i | | | | | 
YeBron eer nncennccn |severe: |severe: |stope iataateieeteanal |Wetness, | Erodes easily, | Erodes easily. 
Yeopin piping, | cutbanks CAVE. | erodes easily, | wetness. | 
wetness. | j slope. | | 


negra Fe ee eee Cee es a ee ee ee ee 


Chowan and Perquimans Counties, North Carolina 


[The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 
Some soils may have Unified classifications and USDA textures in addition to those shown. 


TABLE 19.~-ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES 


the dominant classifications and textures are shown] 


| | | Classification pFrag= | Percentage passing | 
Map symbol and jDepth, USDA texture j | jments | Sieve number-~ jpicuid | Plas- 
soil name | j j Unified | AASHTO | >3 | | | | Limit j ticity 
inche: 4 10 40 200 index 
j 2 | | | Re] | \ { Bet | 
Rah--s2-aseece- | o-10!Fine sandy loam !wn, CL-ML,!a-4 1 0 I95-100!90-100!65-99 135-60 | <23 | pe? 
Altavista | | SM, sM-sc! H | | H 
10-50!Clay loam, sandy 'CL, CL-ML,!a-4, a-6,! 0 !95-100!95-100!60-99 !a5+75 | 20-45 | 5-28 
| | clay loam, loan, | sc, su-SC| A-? | | | | H | | 
50-72 | Varable~-=--==== a eae). lage oleae: Aa eee, eee th ea a on 
| | | | | | } | | 
Ap-------=- ------ | alee sandy loam |su la-2, Ax4 | 0 | 100 | 100 (8 80-95 120-49 | «30 | NP-4 
Arapahoe 14-25! Fine sandy loam, |SM Ac2, A-4 0 100 100} 70-1 00) 20-49 aad NP 
pia e Eine Fone 18h ce se se 
Pees titans Pe dee eee ee oe | 
!25~6olstrati¢iea loamy !sm, sp-sm !a-2, a-3,1 0 | 100 | 100 !es-200! s-as ! <z0 | np-a 
| | sand to sand. | | A-4 | | | | H | 
| | | | | l ! { | | 
Bt——arocnacsnnann| 0-12] Fine sandy loam |sM, sm-sc,!a-2, a-4 | 0 |90-100175-100! 50-98 |30-60 | 25 | NP~7 
Augusta ML 
11-56!sandy clay loam, Ich, CL-ML [Ante a-6,! 0  !90-100!75-100!75+100!51-80 | 20-45 | 5-25 
Vag ite ines fo i a 
56-64 Coarse sandy sm, sP-sM,la-2, a-4,! 0 !75-100!55-100!30-99 !10-70 | <25 | wpes 
| | loam, loam, | ML, su-SC| A-1 | | | | | 
gravelly loamy 
1 | Sand. | | | i | ! | | | 
{ { | | | } | | | | | 
Pe ; | ae ae os ee (re | 
Rugusta------~--| O- 12| Fine sanéy loam lsu, sm-sc,!a-2, a-4 | 0 | 0-100|75-100/ 50-98 |30-60 | £25 | NP~7 
ML 
112-selsandy clay 1oam, IcL, ct-mt !a-4, a-6,! 0  loo-100!75~100!75-100!51-80 | 20-45 | 5-25 
clay loam, loan. | | A-7 | | | | 
56-64 Coarse sandy sm, sp-sM,!a-2, a-4,! 0  !75-100!55-100!30-99 l10-70 | <25 | npes 
| loam, loam, ML, su-SC| A-1 | | | | 
gravelly loamy 
| | Sand, { | | f | { l ! | 
| eo ae a 
Urban land 
‘ | | | \ { | | | | | 
BoA-~~-~-------=- | 0-13 |Loany fine sand Is |a-2 0 |95- 100}8 = -100|50~100] 15-30 | <20 | NP 
Bojac I13- 35| Fine sandy loam, (ML, SM — {A-2, A~4 | 0 [95-100|95-100/55-100/ 20-60 | <35_| NP-10 
lo sand 
| eae | | | | | i i 
l35-72!strati¢ied toamy !sm, sp, {a-1, a-2,! 0 !e0-100!75-100!12-100! 2-35 | <20 | up 
| | fine sand to | SW-SM | aA-3 | | 
a. 
| Drowns ner | | | | | | | | | 
CaB-------------- 0-80!Fine sand-------- |sp~sM, SM |a-3, A-2 0 100 | 100 |20- 200! 5-18 | ace NP 
Cainhoy j80~99 | Fine sand, sand jSP-SM, SP ja-3 | 0 | 100 100 [eo 100! 3-10 j om | NP 
Cees | 0-17|Loan-~----~----- - |My CL-ML,|A-4, A-6 1 o | 100 19 5-100|85-100|60-90 | 20-40 | 3-45 
ape Fear L 
|17-52|c1ay loam, clay, \Mt, cu, ae? | 0 | 100 I 5- 100|90-1 100! 60-85 41-65 | 15-35 
| | | | | 
| I | | | 
i i 1 1 t 


| | Stity clay. | MH, CH 
52-62 |variable--------- ite 
| | | | 


| 
beds. hee, 
| | 
‘ 4 


In general, 
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Absence of an entry indicates that data were not estimated. 
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TABLE 19.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


| | Classification [Frag- Percentage passing 
Map symbol and jPepthy USDA texture i pments j sieve number-- j Liquid j Plas- 
soil name | | j Unified AASHTO | > 3 | : : T limit } ticity 


4 | 10 ! a0 | 200 | 


| A-2-4 
1 


| inches index 
[a | pa (oes 
Ch--------------- | 0-6 sisit loam-----~-- Iu, CL-ML ln~a | 0 100 | 100 las 100|60- 90 | <30 NP-7 
Chapanoke 6-50|Silty clay loam, [Cb CL-ML,/R-4, A-6,| © | 100 | 100 |85-100/60-95 | 22-49 | 8-30 
| | Vy. "| { | | | | | 
Ieoceptrioame clay loam. | ML | | | | | | | 
|50-62}Fine sandy loan, |sM, SN-SC, ee a-a | o | 100 | 100 |so-e5 |is-55 | <30 | NP-7 
loamy fine sand.,; ML 
l6a-golstratified sand !sm, mt, !a-2, a-4! o  !og-100l!9s-100!so-95 118-80 | <20 | np-7 
ali Larehg rt eae pel sp ebetGG | 285200] poe [EAD 
- ee Pd pt 
G-teeeeate-ene | o-6 Isi1t 10am-------- lcr-mn, mL,!a-7-5, | 0 | 100 | 100 !o0-100!85-95 | 22-60 | 4-24 
Chowan | | 1 A-4, a-6| | | H | | 
| 6- 27\10am, silt loam, let, MH, up| a~7-5 5, | 0 | 100 | 100 | seal a 22-62 | 6-30 
| | silty clay foam. | A-4, ae | | | j ae | | 
ye i BO) SepEle material pe | --- | —_ | =S= j aed | o-- j j pita | NP 
CtB-------- Baers 0-25 | Loamy gandeooscee Iom, sp-sm !a-2, a-3 0 | 100 100 |50- 95 Rae 5-3 o| ae | NP 
Conetoe 125746 | Sandy loam, Sandy oly sc, jAr2s A-4 0 | 100 | 100 pees 95 j20-40 | <30 | NP-10 
| | clay loam. | SM-SC | | | | | | Pa | 
\46-82|Loany sand, sand |SM, SP, |A~2, A-3,, 0 {| 100 | 100 {40-95 | 4-30 | --- | NP 
SP-SM a-1 
| i | | | | l | | i | 
DgA, DgB--------- 0-8 {Fine sanéy loam |SM, sc, |A 2, A-4 | 0 |95- 100}75~100| 50-100] 20-50 | £25 | NP~12 
Dogue SM-SC 
seslcay loam, clay, {cu, CH, scla-6, A? | 0 |95- 100}75- 100l6s- 100|4 0-90 35-60 | 16-40 
| | sandy clay loam. | | | | | | | \ | 
le6-7a|stratitied sand |sM, SC, |A-2, A-4,| 0 |80-100/60-100/35-100;10-40 | <30 | NP-12 
i | to sandy clay | SP-SM, | Ael | | | | | i | 
loam. SM~SC 
| | | | | | { | | | | 
Pas sheois peer eae omrncrer DE ae Wa Ten Meee aes. Wee Uf get ace 
pene | 3- : -96 luck eeuatccectses lpr | — 0 ed | -- = - | ged | ize - | we use 
Dectaeseeessaee oil toa fine sand Isu, SM-SC la~2 0 | 100 [25 ~100|50-90 {15-35 | «18 | NP-7 
Dragston ae io (Fans sandy loam, jhe sc, (ee A-4 | 0 } 100 \? ee ciel hagas 85 eemncae | <25 j NP-10 
Eo Ucaeuarspoeme Sister, 14 | | | 
oam. 
|36-68|sana, loamy sand, |sM, SP-SM,|An1, A-2,| 0 lo5-1 ool as- 100] 35~ 70 5-30 | <18 | NP-7 
| fine sandy toon.) SM-SC | A-3 j | | | | | | 
Boe eteeeee cee | 0-8 |Fine gand------~- [SP SP-SM ln~3 | 0 | 100 | 2 00 |50~80 4-10 | eee | NP 
Echaw | 8-36{Loamy sand, fine |s la-2, a-3. | 0 | 100 | 100 {50-75 | 5-30 | --- | NP 
sand, sand. 
|36-64|Fine sand, loamy Isa, SP-SM La, A-3 0 100 | 100 50-70 | 5-20 a NP 
4, sand. 
| [ane | | | | { | | i | 
[e--------------- ! 0-11} Fine sandy loam Isu, su-sc,!a-2, A-4 | 0 loe- 100|98- 100|65-95 |30-65 | «30 NP-7 
Icaria ML ‘ 
l11-25|sandy clay loam, !sc, cp la-4, a-6 | 0  '98-100!98-100! 75-95 !36-75 | 18-40 | 7-18 
| | | | | | | l | | | 
a Caper atar i | | | | | | | | 
|\25-29|Loamy sand, sand, |sM I~ 1 o | 100 | 100 |so-as {15-30 | --- | Hp 
| | loamy fine sand. | | | | | | 
|29-62)Sand, fine sand |sm, sP-sm |a- | 0 | 100 j 100 |s0-75 {10-30 | --- | NP 
[peceeeeetaneosee | o-16|sana seeioceueiian Isp, SP-Sit, |A~3,_ | 0 100 | 100 | 0-100} 2-14 | = | NP 
Lynn Haven | | | SM | A-27-4 | \ | | j | | 
16-64|sand, fine sand, |su, sp-sm |a-3, to | 100 | 100: }70-100} 5-20 | --- | NP 
| \ | } l 
1 4 | ' 1 


| | loamy sand. 
1 i i] 


I 
4 
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TABLE 19.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Cont inued 
| | Classification Frag~ | Percentage passing 
Map symbol and jPepth; USDA texture eae j sieve number-- |Ziquia | Plas- 
soil name | j Unified AASHTO | ' ] ’ limit | ticity 


= 
0-14| Loamy fine sana |sm, sm-sc !a-2, ile 


MuA-=-=+=-<-+= hac 
Munden pi 4736 Sandy loam, loam, |SM, Sc, Nas way) 
| | fine sandy foam, SM-SC A-6 j 
p30-62  Loany sand, fine jst, SP-Si,|A-2, A-3 j 
| sand, sand. | SM-SC | j 
Nnestesposeecnecs | o-6 lLoamy fine sand \su, SM-SC [Ac2s -4 
Nimmo | 6- 25) Loam, fine sandy joue sc, jecee iia 
La loam, sandy | ML, CL | A-6 | 
loam. 
|a5- 60 ie oamy sand, fine \su, SP-SM, |A-2, A “3 
| sand, sand. i SM-SC j | 
PocaoSeusaceos- o-8 silt loam-------- [a cL-mL !a-4 
Perquimans | 8-50; Loam, silty clay ic jefe ATG Hy 
| loam, clay loam. | | A-7 i 
j50762 Silt loam, loam, jMur CL-ML jA-4 | 
r | sandy loam. | | | 
Ptan-----en-=---- | 0-16 | Loam-- wonene----- [Sé, SM-SC fara, An4 | 
Portsmouth 
lie- 36!Loam, sandy clay isc, CL-ML, lnm, Ar6é | 
( | Ie "| | 
i | loam, clay loam; CL | | 
j26-60 | Loamy sand, ae jAv2 | 
! | loam. | | 
Rowaa--a---a-=--- | 0-8 {sit loan fs, laa, A~6 | 
Roanoke CL-ML, 
al jqfbe SE | | 
| 8- 43 Clay loam, silty {cl jAv6, A-7 
| | clay loam. | | | 
j33- -72 jolays silty bale cy CL jae | 
| | clay loam. | | 
setectee ed lt Geta laickenctewseen, me | 
Sc j 0 36 | Muck jPt | 
Scuppernong jon cee Mucky loam, mucky /ML, CL-ML |A-4 | 
| | fine sandy 10am. SM, ard | 
[22-72 ; Sand, loam, clay js ote SM jay 2, A-3 | 
| | loam | CL, SC | aA-4, A 6) 
Se---------- -----! | o-10l Fine sand--~----~ lsu, sp-sm la-2, A- 
Seabrook 110-80 Loamy fine sand, jSMr SP-SM jAr2y A | 
| | fine sand, sand. | | j 
StA, StB------ ---! 0-13!boamy fine sana !sm, sm-sc la-2, a-1 | 
| | | | 
State pio 32 Loans clay loam, jclr sc bal 4, A-6 j 
| | sandy clay ioams| j j 
42-60 (Stratified sand !SM, SM-SC,'A-1, A-2, 
H sp-smM | a-3, a- al 
| 


j to fine sandy | 
loam. 

| H | 

I 1 t 


o oo 


oo 


| 
100 lo8- 1001 55- 85 |25~45 
100 |98-100/60-95 |30~75 
100 |28-200! 50-90 5-35 
| | 
100 i2 5- oo| 55- 85 |15-45 
100 |95-100|60-95 !30~75 
) | | 
100 jas ae ! 5-35 
l 
100 | 00 ose ~100|55~80 
100 | 100 !s0-1001 75-90 
100 | 100 |e5- pe ae 


| 
{ | 


98-100|98-100|65-95 | 30-65 
98-100] 98-1001 75-95 136-70 


95-100185-100160-1001 35-90 
| | | 


95-100|85-100|80-100| 80-95 
90-100}85~100|85-100165-95 
| 


| 
I. 

100 100 | 

100 | 100 !51-90 | 5-70 
\ | \ 

5-1 -100| 90-100] 85- 99 | 5-25 
00} 90-100185-100} 5-25 
| | | 

95- 100] 95- -100/ 45-80 |15-30 
95-100195~ 100] 75-100 35-80 
85- 100] 75~ -100!40-90 | 5-50 


| | 
| | 
i | 
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198-1001 98-100} 50-70 {13-35 
| \ \ i 
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| { 
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| t 
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t | 
| \ 
{ | 
| \ 
los | 
ie | 
(72 | 
\ | 
\ | 
| | 
i i 
{ | 
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l { 
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| 
\ \ 
| | 
( ! 


<18 
<30 


NP-7 
NP~15 


NP-7 


NP-7 
NP=-15 


NP-14 
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TABLE 19,.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


ass cation 


\ ln rag- | ercentage passing | | 
Map symbol and jPepth) USDA texture | | | ments | sieve number-- jLiquid | Plas- 
soil name Unified AASHTO >3 : : : limit | ticity 
H | H H linches! 4 ! 10 | a0 ! 200 | | index 
3 
a Co ee 
SuA: 

States-sHtessees | o- -13 | Loany fine sand |sm, SM-sC [Ac2r A-1 | 0 los- 100|95~ 100} 45-75 so <18 | NP-6 
|13-42|toam, clay loan, lc, sc [aea, a-6 | 0  |95-100195-100|75-100|35-80 | 24-40 | 8-22 
| j sandy clay loam. | j } j } | | | 
[42-60|stratifted sand |SM, SH-SC,|Ac1, AL2,| 0 [85~100}75~100|40-90 | 5-50 | «25 | NP-7 
j to fine sandy i SP-SM j A-3, A-4 | | } | | } | 
bes dgeeeer | | | | | | | | | 

ae mmaTteeee 

ne eee | 0-21 | Loamy fine sand |su, SP-SM la-2- 4, 0 | 100 |95- ~100|40- -70 |10- 30 | a5 | NP 

Tomahawk. -1-B 
|21-30| sandy loam, fine |sM, SC, JAa2=4, | 0 | 100 |95- ire eae |20-49 | £25 | NP-10 

sandy loam. SM-SC 
|30-62| Fine sand, sand, |su, SP-SM hes 4, | 0 | 100 lo5- ees | 5-20 ae | NP 
[iene sera. caf gee | | | 
| | | | | \ | | \ | | 
qigaSeetes ues én | o- 7 AF ine sandy loam Isa In-2, And 0 {98-100} 95- 100175-98 [2 5-50 | <30 | NP-7 

Tomotley | 7-42|Fine sandy loam, |SH-Sc, SC,|A~2, A-4,] 0 — |98-100/95-100|75-98 [30-70 | 20-40 | 6-18 
sandy clay loam, | CL=ML, CL A-6 | | | | | | | 
lpgimal yc ceareoe | | | | | —— | 
es #2 versepte eae ais , 07 cry Pe tn oe le  aeianen’ Cancied 

UD. | | | { | | | { l ! | 

onste || Poe ee at ik ae 4 

Ur. | | | | | \ | | | | | 
Kone we || Be delle A | 
Yeieeea eo 0-21 | Fine sand-------- |su, SP-SM, |A-2, A-3 | 0 | 100 |95-100135-65 | 2-20 ane | NP 

Valhalla sP 
|21~30| Fine sandy loam, |su, SC, |a-2, A-4 | 0 | 100 los- 100| 50-80 |20- 40 430 | NP-10 
be af ceeee geeee Sap eeee | | | 

sandy clay loam. 
|30-99 | Fine sand, sand |su, SP-SM la-2, A-3 0 100 lo 95- 1001 35- 65 | 2-20 ++ NP 
WaA------=----=-+ | 0-6 |Fine sandy loam |su, SM-SC |A-2, A-4 | 0 100 198 -100}50-98 |30-50 <28 | NP-7 

Wahee | 6-40 Clay, clay loam, jche CH jA-6- A-7 | 0 | 100 | 100 de eas | 38-70 18-42 
I rice ta rai a | | acento | 
peeen aries ee ipo [i oP Wee a ge Meee al esl ae sa 

WnB--~----------- 0-10| Fine sand-------- |SP-Si, SM |a~2, As3 | 0 |96-100!95~ 100 60- 98 | 5-25 = | NP 

Wando 110-82|Sand, fine sand |sP, SP-SM, de a-3. | 0 |98-100|98-100]51-98 | 2-20 | --- | NP 

i | | = | | | | | 
Yea, YeBornennenn| 0-8 | Loam ei eec nee ln, CL-ML lt 0 | 100 8 100 les- 100|55~80 «30 | NP-7 

Yeopin | g-a2|siity clay loan, jAxts Ar6,| 0 | 100 | 200 os 90 | 22-49 | 8-30 
j clay loam, loam. | | | \ | 
| a 2y eae 0 i 5-80 j <20 j NP-7 
\ | | | | 
| | | i | 


ler 
yee 
42-62|stratified sand sus, ML, 
to loam. 
| | \ | 
| { I I 
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TABLE 20.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS 


"Erosion factors--T" apply to the entire 
rface layer. Absence of an entry indicates 


Entries under 


[The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 


apply only to the su 


profile. Entries under "Organic matter" 


that data were not available or were not estimated] 
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TABLE 20.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 


Erosion 
factors 
| 


Shrink-swell 
potential 


| Soil 
water joene enon 


Available 
capacit 


Permeability 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Be 


n/in 


Ur. 


Urban land 


VaB-------------- 


-O 
0 


ww 


Valhalla 


Moderate~-=---- 
Moderate------- 


0 
5 
5 


Wah----n--------- 
Wahee 


WnB-------------- 


Wando 


3.6-5.5 
3.6°5.5 
3.6-5.5 


0.15-0.20 
0.15-0. 20 


0.15-0.20 


2.0-6.0 


YeA, YeB--------- 


Yeopim 


0.6-6.0 
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TABLE 21.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 


["Flooding" and “water table” and terms such as "rare," "brief," "apparent," and "perched" are explained in 
the text. The symbol > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that the feature is not a 


concern] 
| Flooding High water table Risk of corrosion 
Map symbol and piyerologic) | | j j | | | 
soil name group Frequency | Duration { Months | Depth | Kind jMonths j Uncoated peoncrete 
| i 1 steel i 
| | | | ca | | i 1 
Rahn nnn ----oo = Cc Ione eSereeee | es H “76 lies. 72. 5|Apparent [Dec-Mar! Moderate IModerate. 
Altavista | | | | H | | | H 
| I | ] | | | | \ 
Apwrennnennn------| B/D Rare~------- pone | mee tet ol apparent !Dec-May !High----- !High. 
cee | | | as ae ae 
AtssesessreSennees | c INone Sesessa= a Le cde Hh.o- 2.0! Apparent | Jan-May !High-----|moderate. 
ice | | | | | | | | 
ae | | | | a 2 oo ee 
Au: 
Augusta---=---=="| Cc |wone aiatatetatataten ea | co= {1.0- 2.0| Apparent | Jan-May|iiigh cmenn woderate. 
Urban land. | H | | | | | | 
‘ | | | | | | | | | 
Bohwwnnanennnnnnn = | B lione Ssse= a —- la 0-6. ol apparent !Nov-apr! Low------! High. 
Bose | | | | ie ie eae eee 
CaB--~-------+---- bi ee" WNongeercacest cess ct omece:. Togedg. te ee he lLow------ lModerate. 
cae | | | ae ae | 
C£---no-nnn2ee ~--| D lRare wann-ee- | — | — | o- 1.5]Apparent | Dec-Apr igh — |High. 
Cape Fear 
| | | | { | | | | 
Che-s+-=---------- | ¢ — tnone-------- | wee | wee Los ~a.5 lapparent !Nov-apr |High-----! High. 
as ens NNN (et en 0 ne ll 
CO mma - nme nana =n | D | Prequent----|Very long | Nov-Apr | o- -0.5! Apparent !Nov-apr !High —s-o= lHigh. 
cose | | | | pes ee 
CtB----------- ----| =a INone-------- Veet IS dee I Ges@o of ceees | Aes Titeyeosene lHigh. 
eae | | | | a ee ee | 
DgA, DgBasscasevan! Cc lNone Raeeaoas H Stas H <== linge 3.0! Appa: rent| Jan-Mar! Hi gh--~--| High. 
— | | | | ie ane ee | 
DO fk eon e nn nnnan=--- D |Frequent----|Very long | Jan-Dec |! +1- 0.5 | Apparent | Jan-Dec|High=---~|High. 
Dorovan 
| | | | | | | | 
Dgeereecin--= vane! c |None=---~~=- fae — ly .0- 2.5! Apparent | Nov-Apr | Low aSeen5 lHigh. 
ee | | | ies Sie ing: | 
Ros=<"SS2=<s2 -----! B \None-~--~~-- — Lae lo.s- 5.0! apparent !Nov-Apr !Low--~--- !High. 
ae | | | | ee ay ae aa 
Llessa~Srsssert ses | D \None olor) -1 one ki; ase | 0- -1.0! apparent !Nov-Apr! High Sasso lHigh. 
ee | | | | boone eRe sl 
Lysenssss--+ haa | B/D \None---~----| === pb tes | 0-1.0! Apparent | Jun-Feb | Hi gh-----| High. 
berate a: | a ae ee 
MuA--------=------! B lNone------=- i — liis- 2.5!Aapparent | pec-apr!Low----=~!High. 
ce ee Se On le ae ak as 
Nn--ce= SReaassreas | D jNone Pat eresS ase | =ee | o- -1.0! apparent !Dec-apr! Low------lHigh. 
Nimmo t H i i | | i | 


i} t t 
See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 21.~-SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 


T 7 Floodin ng High water table Risk of corrosion 
Map symbol and |Hyaro1ogic| 


soil name group | Frequency | Duration | Months Depth Kind |Nonths \uncoatea Iconerete 
} | i i steel 
| } \ { | = | | { { 
Persesarser=sees= | D | None-------- — — | 0-1.0 apparent |Nov-Apr | High cater lHigh. 
ae eee 
Plevna nnennnnnnnn= | B/D [Rare a --- | --- 0-1.0 er (ee Iigh--=-- |High. 
Portsmouth | | | | | | 
ROsasc3Ses7s-s=525 | D lRare--------| ea oo | 0-1.0! Apparent !Nov-May! High ics High. 
oe | | | | | ! | | 
| | | i i | | | 
Sceen---= wonnnnnnel D |Rare Seeeaas- S22 | lad ao phalanges terial |High. 
eeeue mend | | | | | | | | 
Seen---- aanennnenn| c lone Snessacs { Po asase lo.0- 4.0 ol Apparent |Dec-Mar |Low- SSS== \Moderate. 
Spcoae | | | | | | | 
| | I i | | 1 i 
StA, StB---------- | B lnione een -| --+ | — |4.0-6.01 Apparent [Dec-Jun togerate |High, 
State 
| i | | i ] | | | 
ae | | | | | | | | 
Stateccoree- woe B \None ai aia Hee. 2s= |4.0- 6.0| Apparent |Dec-Jun| Moderate lHigh. 
Urban land. | | | | | | | | | 
Tarnnannann-------| A |Wone Sscos --| Poel -— {1.5 3.0| Apparent |Dec-Apr {Moderate lHigh. 
Tomahawk | | | j | | | j 
i Ko aalalltatetateaatatateteaated B/D |Rare tatatabateae | aoe s=- 0- 1.0] Apparent | Dec-Mar| High ccatatated lhitgh. 
a a fl ee oe ee 
“Daorthents | | | | | | | | H 
| | | | ; a 4 
“Deban ana | | | | | | | | | 
l | | | | i { | | 
VaBronrneennnonenn~ A |None crams ---| etoid +5 >4.0 l apparent |Nov-Mar | Low Saas |Moderate. 
Valhall 
es | | | | | | 
WaA-cee- eee at D |wone astetetahatatae --- | owe lo.5- 1.5] Apparent | Dec-Mar|High~----| High. 
pare | | | | | | | | | 
WnB---999e--- no - = A INone -SSes=—= <= ates | >6.0 << --- |10w ean) |voderate. 
igs: | | | | | | | 
YeA, YeB------~--- | B INone--------|  --- — 11,5=3.0! apparent !Nov-Mar!Moderate High. 
oe de 


mn 


* In the "High Water table--Depth" column, a plus sign preceding the range in depth indicates that the 
The first numeral indicates how high the water rises above 


water table is above the surface of the soil. 


the surface. 


The second numeral indicates the depth below the surface. 
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TABLE 22.--ENGINEERING INDEX TEST DATA 


NP means nonplastic. All of the soils in this table are the typical 


[Dashes indicate data were not available. 


pedon for the soil series] 


Moisture 


Optimum 
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Chowan and Perquimans Counties, North Carolina 113 


TABLE 23.-~CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 
eee 
Soil name |! Family or higher taxonomic class 
—_— 


Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Aquic Hapludults 
Coarse-loamy, mixed, nonacid, thermic Typic Humaquepts 
Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Aeric Ochraquults 

| Coarse-loamy, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 

| Thermic, coated Typic Quartzipsamments 

| Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Umbraquults 

| Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Aeric Ochraquult 

Fine-silty, mixed, nonacid, thermic Thapto-Histic Fluvaquents 

| Loamy, mixed, thermic Arenic Hapludults 

| Clayey, mixed, thermic Aquic Hapludults 

| Dysic, thermic Typic Medisaprists 

| Coarse-loamy, mixed, thermic Aeric Ochraquults 

| Sandy, siliceous, thermic Entic Haplohumods 

| Fine-loamy over sandy or sandy~skeletal, siliceous, thermic Typic Umbraquults 
| Sandy, siliceous, thermic Typic Haplaquods 
\ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Coarse~loamy, mixed, thermic Aquic Hapludults 

Coarse~loamy, mixed, thermic Typic Ochraquults 
Perquimans-----reeerr ttre Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Ochraquults 
Portsmouth=--------- eisiacaiind Fine-loamy over sandy or sandy-skeletal, mixed, thermic Typic Umbraquults 
Roanokesrr-37-s922--- ne soo Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Ochraquults 
Scuppernong=---~--+- oncom Loamy, mixed, dysic, thermic Terric Medisaprists 
Seabrookr-eeeen nnn n- == Mixed, thermic Aquic Udipsamments 
Staterms oem n nen rene nn nnn Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Tomahawk-~-----------70---- Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Hapludults 
Tomot leyrs--- err n enn nn on Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Typic Ochraquults 
Udorthents------- rere Loamy, mixed, thermic Typic Udorthents 
Valhallacqs--rr-----99e r= Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Hapludults 
Wahee-------~ oo a mm om mm om | Clayey, mixed, thermic Aeric Ochraquults 
Wando-------= eaeeen satetetatetel | Siliceous, thermic Typic Udipsamments 
Yeopim------= aomman Fateh tte! | Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Aquic Hapludults 
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Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-FTC@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all of its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, political beliefs, genetic information, reprisal, or because all or part of an 
individual’s income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA's TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 

To file a complaint of discrimination, write to USDA, Assistant Secretary for Civil 
Rights, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights, 1400 Independence Avenue, 
S.W., Stop 9410, Washington, DC 20250-9410, or call toll-free at (866) 632-9992 
(English) or (800) 877-8339 (TDD) or (866) 377-8642 (English Federal-relay) or 
(800) 845-6136 (Spanish Federal-relay). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 


Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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ROANOKE-TOMOTLEY-PERQUIMANS: Nearly level, poorly drained soils that have a loamy 
surface layer and a loamy or clayey subsoil 


CONETOE-WANDO-SEABROOK: Nearly level and gently sloping, well drained, excessively drained, 
and moderately well drained soils that have a sandy surface layer and a loamy or sandy subsoil 


TOMAHAWK-ECHAW-VALHALLA: Nearly level and gently sloping, moderately well drained, 
somewhat poorly drained, and well drained soils that have a sandy surface layer and a loamy or 
sandy subsoil 


DOUGUE-AUGUSTA-STATE: Nearly level and gently sloping,moderately well drained, somewhat 
poorly drained, and well drained soils that have a sandy or loamy surface layer and a loamy 
or clayey subsoil 


PORTSMOUTH-ARAPAHOE-CAPE FEAR: Nearly level, very poorly drained soils that have a 
loamy surface layer and a loamy or clayey subsoil 


CHAPANOKE-YEOPIM: Nearly level and gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained and moderately 
well drained soils that have a loamy surface layer and a loamy subsoil 


CHOWAN-DOROVAN: Nearly level, very poorly drained soils that are loamy and are underlain by 
muck and soils that are muck throughout 


SCUPPERNONG: Nearly level, very poorly drained soils that have a surface layer of muck and 
mucky and loamy underlying material 
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SOIL LEGEND 


The first letter, always a capital, is the initial letter of the soil 

name. The second letter is a capital if the mapping unit is broadly 
defined 1/; otherwise, it is a small letter. The third letter, if 

used, is always a capital and shows the slope. Symbols without slope 
letters are those of nearly level soils or miscellaneous areas. 


SYMBOL NAME 


Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Arapahoe fine sandy loam 

Augusta fine sandy loam 

Augusta-Urban land complex 


Bojac loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes 


Cainhoy fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes 
Cafe Fear loam 

Chapanoke silt loam 

Chowan silt loam 

Conetoe loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes 


Dogue fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Dogue fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Dorovan muck 

Dragston loamy fine sand 

Echaw fine sand 

Icaria fine sandy loam 

Lynn Haven sand 

Munden loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Nimmo loamy fine sand 

Perquimans silt loam 

Portsmouth loam 

Roanoke silt loam 

Scuppernong muck 

Seabrook fine sand 

State loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
State loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
State-Urban land complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Tomahawk loamy fine sand 
Tomotley fine sandy loam 


Udorthents, loamy 
Urban land 


Valhalla fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes 


Wahee fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Wando fine sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes 


Yeopim loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Yeopim loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 


1/ The composition of these units is more variable than that of 


others in the survey area, but has been controlled well enough to 


be interpreted for the expected use of the soils. 
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CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 
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CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 
National, state or province 
County or parish 
Minor civil division 


Reservation (national forest or park, 
state forest or park, 
and large airport) 


Land grant 

Limit of soil survey (label) 

Field sheet matchline & neatline 
AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 


Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood pool 


STATE COORDINATE TICK 


LAND DIVISION CORNERS 
(sections and land grants) 


ROADS 


Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 


Other roads 

Trail 
ROAD EMBLEM & DESIGNATIONS 

Interstate 

Federal 

State 

County, farm or ranch 
RAILROAD 


POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 
(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE 
(normally not shown) 


FENCE 
(normally not shown) 


LEVEES 
Without road HOUeeeeeetiinee 


. [TEURSRRRRORROES 
With road UT 


ne iit 
DAMS 

Large (to scale) 

Medium or small 
PITS 

Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 


MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 


Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 


Church 


School cr 


Indian mound (label) \ Mound 


Located object (label) 
Tank (label) 

Wells, oil or gas 
Windmill 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 


DRAINAGE 
Perennial, double line 
Perennial, single line 
Intermittent 
Drainage end 
Canals or ditches 
Double-line (label) 
Drainage and/or irrigation 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 
Perennial 
Intermittent 
MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
Marsh or swamp 
Spring 
Well, artesian 
Well, irrigation 


Wet spot 


Indian 


Tower 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY 


SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS xg 


ESCARPMENTS 
Bedrock VV W YY YYYYNN¥YY 
(points down slope) 


Other than bedrock soveevneenensnensnenseeey 
(points down slope) 
SHORT STEEP SLOPE 
GULLY 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 
SOIL SAMPLE SITE 
(normally not shown) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 
Dumps and other similar 
non soil areas 
Prominent hill or peak 
Rock outcrop 
(includes sandstone and shale) 
Saline spot 
Sandy spot 
Severely eroded spot 


Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 


Stony spot, very stony spot 
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